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Ir would not be difficult for a geographical 
tyro to lose himself amongst the acs. A large 
portion of the map of France is overlaid with 
proper names which, with whatever consonant 
or vowel they may begin, have all of them a 
c for their final letter, preceded either by an 
eor ano; but more commonly by an a, to 
vocalise their ultimate syllable. It is clear 
that, to steer your way with safety through 
this archipelago of synograms, you must not 
fix your rudder at the stern of the word, 
but at the prow, or even at midships. You 
must catch the topographical eel, not by 
the tail, but by the head and shoulders, 
whereon good luck and skill may, perhaps, 


enable you to fix some lasso of artificial | 


memory to hold it with. Thus, there is Bal- 
zac, Which gives its title to two famous De 
Balzacs, to Jean-Louis Guez, the artist who 
moulded the French language into shape, and 
to Honoré, whose masterpieces of fiction, are 
for want of translation, almost unknown to 
the British public. Balzac, besides, is a black 
variety of grape in considerable esteem for 
the brandy it makes. There is Blanzac, 
where the people revolted because salt was 
taxed too heavily; where they plundered 
the salt stores, and killed the tax-gatherers, 
There is Jarnac, remarkable for its mag- 
hificent avenue of poplars which con- 
ducts you out of town on the road to 
Cognac. There is Ruffec, a rising little place 
(it stands on a hillock), frequented for its 
markets of grain and cattle, but whose most 
exquisite articles of export—I intend writing 
an article about them—it might be injurious 
to the public service to specify now. There 
is Moussac, which has been sleeping in the 
night of obscurity from past eternity to the 
present day, and which would have slept on 
unknown for an eternity tocome, if the railway 

not waked it up and forced it'to become 
a member of active society. There is Nérac, 
famous for terrines (or partridge pies with an 
earthen crust of pottery instead of paste) ; 
Chierzac where asses and oxen wear coats 
and breeches in summer time to save them 
from the stings of flies, gnats, and cousins ; 
Cubzac, with its suspension bridge of iron and 
wood ; Riberac, where you may eat good patés 
of liver stolen from the insides of ducks that 
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quack; and, lastly, there is Cognac itself 
where you taste excellent brandy with lips 
that involuntarily smack. Cognac—now 
world-famous—is a small town with some 
nine or ten thousand inhabitants, which 
stands partly ona plain, but principally on 
a gentle slope, forming one side of the valley 
of the river Charente. 

When I passed through Saintes—a pic- 
turesque, . [talian-looking place, built on 
broken ground, with a genuine Roman arch 
by the side of the river, which is crossed 
by a smart suspension-bridge—when I passed 
through Saintes on my way to Cognac, they 
were féting the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin with so dense a procession, that the 
diligence could scarcely pass. The leaders 
had to nod and say, “How do you do?” to 
the gilt and silvered image that was carried 
along, for several minutes before we could 
reach the coach-office. Before I could get out 
of the coupé, I was torn in pieces by six or 
eight male and female touters (the latter 
with flatulent and bursting caps), who wanted 
each of them to cram a dinner down my 
throat. I amused myself by not deciding for 
a quarter of an hour, but walked about the 
town, with this amiable tail following me, as 
I examined the shop windows and hunted for 
points of view. At last, I put myself under 
the protection of a lady who persisted in 
inviting me with, “This way, Captain ”—a 
title which tickled my ears as much as “ My 
Lord ” does those of other folks on the ninth 
of November. She carried me off in triumph, 
fed me very ——— and then packed me 
snugly in the diligence for Cognac, without 
insisting too violently that I should stop and 
sleep at her inn at Saintes. 

Cognac stands on a foundation of rock, and 
is solidly built with stone; and so it had need 
be; for if it were once to catch fire at any point, 
it would explode like a mountain of lucifer 
matches struck by lightning, and would blaze 
afterwards like an ever-burning omelette-au- 
rhum, which was meant to be gazed at but 
never eaten. Some of the narrow side-streets 
look as if they were hewn out of the rock 
\itself. The vines in front of the houses there, 
'geem to climb for the sake of reaching the 
jsummit of a natural cliff. This rude and 
_rough external appearance is partly caused 
| by the alcoholic fumes that float in the air, 
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A new stone house turns black outside 


from three to ten years after its erection, 
by the chemical action of the vapours 
from brandy stores. Otherwise, there is no 
want either of good houses in the town— 
surrounded by that symptom of wealth, 
luxurious gardens—or of handsome villas out | 
in the country. The names of many of these 
narrow little streets, such as Street of the 
Gardens, and Street of the Golden Island, 
are inviting enough, if the reality did but 
answer to the title. Great complaints are 
made just now of want of employment 
amongst the working-classes. The merchants 
are obliged to discharge most of their men. 
There has been no wine lately to make into 
brandy ; and everything vinous and spirituous | 
is so dear that every accustomed purchaser 
is afraid to buy. Still, Arthur Young’s test | 
of a town’s prosperity is manifestly visible ; 
public and private buildings are being erected 
and restored on a liberal scale. 

The Pare, or promenade, is a public} 
strolling-place that any town might be 
roud of, You mount a gentle slope, which | 
eads you to what is in the way of being 
made a formal terrace, looking down into 
the well-watered valley below. To clear} 
the view a little, they talk of cutting down | 
some half-a-score of evergreen oaks, against | 
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|a mere cluster of human dwellings. 


[Conducted by 


thirty-seven francs, he will sell you a pretty 
little experimental toy, called Sulleron’s 


|alembic, which in ten minutes will tell you 


how much brandy will be produced by any 
given hogshead of wine. A measured quantity 


| of white wine is put into a little glass balloon ; 


a spirit-lamp is lighted under it; the fumes 
pass through an india-rubber tube and a zine 
or leaden worm, into a copper cooler filled 


| with cold water, and the spirit drops into the 
|same graduated glass receiver from which the 


wine was measured out. <A simple sum of 
the rule of three tells you what your cask of 


| wine is worth, in respect to its brandy-giving 


capabilities. Coarser implements, worms for 


| practical distillation, creep out at the foot of 


many of the shop-doors, and beg you to buy 
them as you walk through the streets. 
Brandy we know, in comparison with 
wine, is a mere modern upstart,—a mush- 
room of the day before yesterday; and so, 
Cognac, its grand metropolis, is of very re- 
cent date, as a commercial town, though not as 
Twenty 
years ago, Cognac was only a village; the 


same dull, steady-going place that it had been 


ever since the dawn of time. Now, not to 
speak of the merchants, the peasantry of the 
arrondissement of Cognac are the richest in 
all France. Some few are worth as much as 


which I took the liberty of firmly protesting. | sixty thousand pounds sterling; many are 
The authorities, if aware of my opinion that | worth from twenty to five-and-twenty thou- 
the trees should stand, would doubtless treat sand pounds, Remember that, not jong since, 
it with a deal of deference. You pass the| they had a succession of abundant vintages. 
stone monument which stands on the spot | Instead of selling their wine at a ruinous low 
where Francis the First first saw the light | price, they distilled it and kept it. By that pro- 
beneath a spreading tree, rather earlier than | cess, it was very easy to pack a great deal of 
his mamma intended; you cross a bridge | wine into a very little space. Then followed 
which will soon be built over a wooded hollow, | a run of failing crops of grapes, and up went 
and then you may stroll all day long in a| their wares,—up—up—wvp, till it is to be hoped 
tangled thicket of shrubs, evergreens, and that they have reached their climax at last, and 
timber trees, with winding paths cut through | that the present spring, summer, and autumn 
the wood and native wild flowers springing | will prove more propitious to Jean Raisin’s 
u 


amongst the grass, making it look more 
like an English pleasure-ground than say) 
thing I have yet seen in France. 

Estimating the intellectual spirit of Cognac 
by the literary supply attainable there, it is | 
certainly above proof, when. compared with | 
other French towns of the same size. It has | 
at least one weekly newspaper,—L’ Indicateur 
de Cognac, ‘There are several well-supplied 


health, 

These wealthy peasants still remain pea- 
sants, scarcely changing their former mode of 
life,—a hardy generation of men addicted to 
sky-blue clothing, and of hale women with 
caps in various stages of goitreism, and with 
complexions so tanned by the summer’s sun 
as not even to be bleached by the past long 
winter. These head-dresses, like flattened 


bookseller’s shops ; although here, as else-| and squeezed paper fire-balloons, appear to 
where, the trade is often made to combine| be their pride and glory. Some ladies seem 
with other professions in a way that looks odd | to protect their caps in damp weather with a 


in English eyes. Thus, Monsieur Gérard, | 
on the Place d’Armes,—an obliging and_| 
well-informed gentleman, — writes himself 
Libraire et Opticien, over his door. He 
also takes photographic portraits,—a fact 
which is humourously indicated by the pic- 
ture of an ugly fellow grinning for a wager, 
and making faces at a daguerreotype bat- 
tery ; the operator being behind it. Besides | 
books and striking likenesses, he also deals 
in instruments that are of service to dealers 
in things spirituous. For instance, for) 


woollen covering, as if to prevent them (the 
bonnets) from catching cold ; the whole a 
paratus being large enough to be a cradle 
for a new-born baby, in the case of such 
need as that which happened to Francis 
the First. Charente is altogether a rich de- 
partment ; and the Charentois, unlike the 
Poitevins, not only make the most of their 
fertile soil, but welcome agricultural and other 
improvements’ which penetrate so far into 
the interior. 

One trifling circumstance struck me a8 & 
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curious coincidence. These strangely bon- 
netted females agree with the Norfolk 
farmers’ wives in making their butter into 
exactly similar “pints” —only smaller — 
which they call marottes (marotte also means 
a fool’s bauble), weighing half a French pound 
each. Thus, there is an oleaginous bond of 
alliance between East Anglia and Saintonge, 
and Angoumois. Will the children, I ask 
myself, of these peasant capitalists, be content 
to jog on in the same humble routine of life ? 
Will they be wise enough to know that true 
happiness lies in a quiet conscience, and easy 
fortune,a healthy body,and a contented mind ; 
and will they leave the vanities and strifes of 
the world to the vast multitude who, clutch- 
ing after gewgaws, lose their hold of solid 
and priceless possessions? Probably not ; 
ambitious notions will inoculate their quiet 
existence, and break out in various forms of 
display. They will follow the beaten track 
of self-advancement, though their French fru- 
gality may possibly save them. Full occupa- 
tion will also come to their aid ; for brandy is 
distilled, as well as grown, not in the town of 
Cognac itself (where there are no distilleries), 
but on the premises of the respective vine- 
growing proprietors; where they are called 
braleries, or burning-places, the provincial 
expression being to brdler, or burn, wine, not 
to distil it. 

The discovery of eau-de-vie is referred to 
the twelfth century. In the thirteenth 


century, Arnaud de Villeneuve and Ray- 
mond Lulle made known the process of the 


fabrication of Alcohol; but its manufac- 
ture did not begin to assume importance until 
after the close of the fourteenth century. 
Wine was drunk, age after age, without the 
least suspicion being entertained that it was 
possible to disengage from its mass the spirit- 
ous portion which alone gives it its intoxi- 
cating powers. The Arabs having taught 
us the art of distillation, which they had in- 
vented to extract the perfume of flowers—of 
the rose especially—so lauded in their litera- 
ture, the possibility suggested itself that we 
might discover the essence which gives to 
wine its special flavour and effect, After re- 
peated attempts and experiments, alcohol, 
spirits of wine, and eau-de-vie appeared. 
Alcohol is the monarch of potable liquids, 
and carries palatal excitement to the highest 
om By entering into the composition of 
iqueurs, it has opened to epicures a new 
series of pleasures, as well es to mer- 
chants a new branch of commerce ; and by 
helping to fabricate tinctures and elixirs, it 
has imparted to certain medicaments an 
energy in which they were before deficient. 
It has acted as the gunpowder, when they 
Were merely dead, ineffective shot. It has 
also furnished our aggressive hand with a 
formidable and deadly weapon. The anhappy | 
aborigines of new-found lands have been ex-| 
terminated almost as much by the influence | 
of fire-water, as by the force of fire-arms. 


lextremities under ground. 
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The processes which helped to discover 
aleohol have led us to other important 
results. For,as they consist in separating and 
sorting the particles of which a body is com- 
posed, and by the combination of which it is 
distinguished from every other, they served 
as a pattern and a guide to inquisitive inves- 
tigators who were anxious to pursue analo- 
gous researches. Hence, we have a long list 
of completely new substances, the results of 
distillation and sublimation, disecovered,—or 
to be so, one of these days—such as quinine, 
morphine, and a host of others. 

Iam no spirit-drinker myself, and might, 
therefore, consistently decry the use of ardent 
spirits. But the use, and the abuse, of a 
thing are two. There are many persons in 
France, both French and English, both men 
and women—but mostly people in the miser- 
able condition of having little or nothing to 
do—who will drink you a quart of brandy, or 
more, per day, regularly. It is a marvel that 
they can live to the end of a month, or that 
they can blow out a candle without catching 
fire at the mouth, like a gas-burner when 
the gas is turned on. On the other hand, 
there are innumerable industrious workmen 
and tradesfolk who simply swallow: their 
oon, or dram, before the labours of the 

ay commence, taking no more afterwards, 
and who say that it gives them great powers 
of endurance. There are countless aged 
persous and invalids, whose stomachs cannot 
bear either wine or beer, to whom pure 
brandy, or brandy-and-water, is an indispen- 
sable sustenance. There are crises in the 
history of humanity-gsuch as excessive loss 
of blood, protracted exposure to wet and 
cold, violent and long-continued sea-sickness, 
or overwhelming mental agitation threaten- 
ing prostration of the intellectual powers— 
wherein the judicious administration of 
brandy, or other alcoholic draught, is the 
only means of saving life. We are therefore 
interested in, and obliged to, a district which 
supplies stores for our medicine-chest as well 
as for our cellar. If men yield to temptation, 
and transfer the boon to their corner-cup- 
board, on themselves alone the fault must 
rest. 

Although Cognac brandy is made from 
wine, the culture of vines for making eau-de- 
vie differs considerably from the management 
of mere wine-making vines. It is also more 
careless or slovenly inappearance. ‘The level 
or slightly-inclined vineyards of Charente 
contrast strongly with the steep cdtes of Bur- 
gundy. The soil, too, is of a more heteroge- 
neous nature, comprising .clay, loam, and 
calcareous earths. A slope to the north is 
rather preferred, as less liable to injury from 
spring frosts. The Cognac vines, before they 
begin to shoot, look Jike,a legion of great 
black worms writhing to make their escape 
to the surface, to get out of the way of some 
gigantic mole that is devouring their lower 
Although the 
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vine-stools are cut down to within a few 
inches of the ground, the shoots remain un- 
sustained by props, and trail along the surface 
of the earth, exposing the grapes, at all stages 
of their growth, to dirt, wet, insects, and 
vermin. True, that in long warm summers, 
they get thoroughly ripened on the heated 
soil. Brandy grapes, thus matured and 
shrivelled, form a delicious winter dessert. 
The most esteemed varieties ot grape for 
eaux-de-vie, are, the Folle, or rather the 
Folle-Blanche (for there is black Folle, or 
Madcap, in lower estimation), a very common 
vine in Charente and Lower Charente, which 
produces excellent but short-lived wine, and, 
at the same time, the wine that contributes 
the most to make good brandy. The berries 
are middle-sized, and yellowish in colour. 
The wood is rather stout, and is pruned to 
three or four eyes, if the stool is vigorous. 
It adapts itself to every soil. The St. Emil- 
lion, or Semillon, is a variety introduced from 
the south, easily recognised by its very stout 
reddish-brown wood, its high-shouldered 
bunches of considerable length and breadth, 
composed of large berries of an uncom- 
mon hue, for they are beautifully yellow 
when perfectly ripe. In pruning, no more 
than three eyes are left ; and all soils suit it. 
The Colombar is a charming grape, yellowish 
when quite ripe. It makes a heady, clear, well- 
keeping wine. Mixed with black grapes, it 
makes a tolerable wine to drink. It may be 


pruned almost at discretion, though more | 


than five or six eyes are seldom left. The 
bunches are long and well shouldered ; 


decay while hanging on the vine. It is an 
abundant bearer, resists frost well, and suc- 
ceeds in almost any situation. The stools 
rise to a considerable height. 
for a single cep of Colombar to give seven or 
eight quarts of wine. ‘These are all so-called 
white grapes ; Charente brandy being mostly 
made of white wine. The before-mentioned 
Balzac, a black grape, is also in great favour, 
and very common, producing tolerably good, 
but rather strong wine, and is best mixed 
with other varieties. The bunch is beauti- 
fully black, the stalk red, the wood reddish- 
brown. It is pruned to two or three eyes, at 
most. It shoots late, and very vertically, 
and requires a clayey soil. 

These varieties are mentioned, because 
they are quite distinct from those which pro- 
duce either burgundy or champagne wine. 
A few others are cultivated, though less gene- 
rally and indispensably. The grapes are 
pressed immediately from the vineyard, with- 
out fermenting in the tub; so that no colour- 
ing matter is extracted from the skin of 
whatever black grapes may enter into the 
medley, and no alcoholic vapours are lost. 
The wine from which brandy is made is not 
an agreeable beverage ; it is harsh, deficient 
in aroma, and very treacherous as to its tip- 
syfying powers, Mixed with several times 
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its bulk of water, it may serve to slake the 


thirst of a weary man. That is all it is good 
for in the way of drink. Indeed, were it 
really good wine, it would be too valuable to 
burn into spirit; and, as a rule, districts 
which produce the best brandy also furnish 
the least palatable wines. Nevertheless, the 
Department of Charente supplies very drink- 
able, though not luxurious red wines, and 
cheap. It sustains the industrious labouring 
man with needful support, though it cannot 
pamper the voluptuous epicure. Most vine- 
yards are planted with a mixture of black and 
white grapes; because, although white vines 
are supposed to be longer-lived than black, 
their wine is believed to be improved by the 
addition of juice from their dark-skinned 
brethren. Moreover, the idea is prevalent 
that white vines do not feed on the same 
substances as black ; that the former mainly 
absorb sulphureous elements, and contain 
more spirituosity in proportion as those 
matters are in greater abundance, while 
black vines prefer to assimilate the ferrugi- 
nous particles contained in the soil, and that 
the depth of colour in red wine is relative to 
the iron that lurks in the vineyard. In 
short, were Jean Raisin to go to war, his 
fair, Caucasian, white-skinned regiments 
would fight with a burning brimstone match, 
while his black and dingy negro hordes 
would transfix you through and through with 
daggers of steel. The strength of Charente 
lies in its liquid fire, and the most famous 


|spot for brandy in the Arrondissement of 
| Cognac is a tract of land named La Cham- 
the berries are rather oblong, and rarely | 


pagne. “But why do you: call it Cham- 
pagne?” Tasked. “Ma foi! I don’t know,” 


|was the answer I got; “I suppose for the 
| same reason that this place is called Cognac.” 
Tt is not rare | 


The reader, however, will please to note that 
Champagne brandy is not brandy from the 
province which produces champagne wine, 
but from this favourite locality near Cognac. 
Wines (white having the preference; 
though any cheap wine in little request will 
do, since the best brandy comes from the 
worst wine) are ready for distillation in the 
course of a month after their fermentation is | 
completed, without waiting for them to 
clear themselves. December is generally the 
month to begin burning,—the gloomy season, 
when poor Jean Raisin is brought to the 
stake, and is treated quite in the orthodox 
style of cooking heretics, and converting them 
by fire. Unhappy Jean may say of the acs 
what Rabelais, at Rome, said to the Pope, 
touching his native place, “Most Holy Father, 
I am a Frenchman, belonging to a little town 
named Chinon, where people are very subject 
to the faggot disease. A great many respect- 
able people have already been burnt there, 
and, amongst them, some of my own rela- 
tions.” A speedy execution of the Raisin 
family is not only mercy, but economy. New 
wine furnishes considerably more spirit than 
it would do at the end of a twelvemonth ; 
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also, wines that have fermented in large bodies, 
in tuns, yield more liberally than those from 
little casks. In cold seasons, wine gives ordi- 
narily less eau-de-vie, but then it is of better 
quality ; after hot summers, the wine is more 
spirituous, and the eau-de-vie less agreeable. 
Of course, all flat, over-fermented, and acidu- 
Jated wine gives an inferior and deficient 
sample of brandy. 

The whole art of brandy-distilling depends 
and is founded on the circumstance that wine 
is a liquid consisting of fluid elements, a cer- 
tain portion of which are more volatile, or 
fly off in vapour, at a lower temperature and 
more rapidly than the others, But matter is 
asubtle as well as a solid form of created 
existence, or entity; and the light-winged 
particles of spirit, as they take their depar- 
ture, are apt to be joined by the evil com- 
panionship of essential oils, mouldy germs, 
and empyreumatic odours, which, if they do 
not corrupt good manners, certainly spoil 
good eau-de-vie. 

Herein consists the why and the wherefore 
that all brandy is not the same brandy. The 
department of Charente is renowned for the 
skill with which it draws off the cream of the 
flighty fumes, leaving all the good-for-no- 
thing refuse, or bouillies, behind. The appa- 
ratus is not complicated. A copper alembic 
is all that is required. It is composed of four 
principa¥ parts ; the boiler or chaudiére, of 
various size and form, and frequently pretend- 
ing to smartness of fashion, but ordinarily a 
truncated cone some thirty-one inches in per- 
pendicular height, and thirty-one inches in 
diameter at the circle of the base ; the cap or 
chapeau, hermetically fixed to the top of the 
boiler, to prevent the fumes of ardent spirit 
from escaping ; the beak, or bec du chapeau, 
or rather its tail, a tube some twenty-seven 
inches long, and equally vapour-tight ; and 
the serpentin, or worm, formed of tive circles 
sloping with a regular inclination one beneath 
the other, the prolongation of the spiral being 
supported by thin iron props furnished with 
rings through which the circling worm is 
made to pass. The lower extremity of the 
| worm, where it issues from its water-tub, or 
cold bath, is met by a funnel whose lower end 
is plunged in the bassiot, or vessel which 
catches the eau-de-vie. The greater the sur- 
face of the boiler, the more rapid the distilla- 
tion wi!l be, and the eau-de-vie will incur less 
tisk of being tainted with ill savours and 
flavours. For the same reason, the most com- 
bustible wood must be employed to heat the 
furnace and set the boiler going at double 
quick step. Various little precautions have to 
be observed ; amongst others, not to set the 
premises on fire. The first eau-de-vie which 
flows is the strongest. If you wish to keep 
the strong brandy separate, you must remove 
the bassiot after a certain time, and replace it 
by another. 

Inferior brandy isalso obtained from the mare 
or refuse from the wine press ; thus; The solid 
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mass of squeezed grapes from the press is 
crumbled and broken up as finely as possible. 
So divided, it is put intotunstoferment. As 
the mare still retains a certain amount of 
sweetness, in spite of the pressure to which 
it has been subjected, a few buckets of water 
are thrown upon it to moisten the whole. 
Gradually, vinous fermentation is established, 
and more water is added from day to day, 
but with due discretion. For, if the saccha- 
rine particles were too much diluted, the vin- 
ous fermentation would soon change to the 
acetous, and putridity would speedily follow. 
The vessel must be closely covered all the 
while. When the fermentation is complete, 
the best plan to avoid bad tasted spirit 
is to draw off the vinous water from the 
tun, to put it in hogsheads,to press the mare, 
and add what comes away to the rest; in 
short, to treat this small wine exactly like 
ordinary wine, being careful to stop the hogs- 
heads as quickly as possible. When the little 
wine has settled, or towards the close of 
winter, it is racked off, distilled, and gives a 
soft and pleasant eau-de-vie. If wine is down 
to zero in price, and wood is up to fever-heat 
in dearness, the distillation of small mare 
wine will afford but small profit ; but when 
wine is dear and wood is cheap, mare distilla- 
tion pays well. 

When a peasant-proprietor out in the coun- 
try has burnt his wine into eau-de-vie, if the 
markets put on an inviting aspect, he loads 
the chariot before his door with precious 
tubs, he then washes his face and hands, puts 
on a clean shirt and blouse, and takes his 
Sunday broad-brimmed hat out of the closet. 
He proceeds slowly on his way with stately 
step, and enters the narrow crooked passages 
which Cognac dignifies with the name of 
streets, announcing his arrival by a long suc- 
cession of what you might take for pistol- 
shots, but which are no more than harmless 
cracks of the whip. He stops at the gate of 
the establishment, say of Messrs. R. and Co., 
his cargo is set down, taken in, rolled up 
an inclined plane, and measured at once by 
transfusion into a cylindrical vessel which 
has outside it a glass tube, to which a gra- 
duated scale is attached, communicating with 
the interior, and therefore showing exactly 
how full the measure is. That settled he 
walks off with the empty casks, goes on his 
way rejoicing, leaving the rustic eau-de-vie to 
be converted into gentlemanly cognac brandy. 
The purchased liquor is let off from the 
ol bikes by means of a tap, and is either re- 
ceived into the merchant’s casks and rolled 
into a cellar-cave hewn in the rock for the 
temporary reception of ordinary brandies, or 
is made to pass through a tube into lower 
regions, where its further education is to be 
completed. 

Before leaving the reception-room, cast a 
glance at the little adjoining apartment where 
the sugar is burnt to colour the brandy; 
then stroll through the series of basement- 
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rooms rather than cellars, and the whole 
secret of coguac-making is explained to the 
dullest apprehension. You see multitudes of 
barrels of stout oakwood, quarter-casks and 
hogsheads—two hogsheads making a pun- 
cheon and two puncheons constituting a tun 
—you peep into a little circular room in 


which iron-hoops are prepared on an anvil | 


to hold fast and steady. You gaze wist- 
fully at the closed doors of a little, mysteri- 
ous, sealed apartment, where, you are told, 
is treasured up the most ancient eau-de-vie 
de Cognac on the premises, numbering some 
fifty summers and winters. You watch 


workmen clarifying the eau-de-vie by passing | 


it through a jelly-bag, and you fancy they 
must inhaleso liberal an allowance of spirit at 
every breath, that if they want to make Souder 
and water in their stomachs, they have only 
to go to the nearest pump. Your guide now 
os an authoritative bunch of keys, un- 
ocks the door of a special storehouse, and 
gives you to taste from an enormous cask, a 
lass of the burnt-sugar syrup, which browni- 

es the brandy (English customers admiring a | 
gypsy complexion), and which syrup is not 
nice at all; and also a glass of softening syrup, 
made of one-fourth sugar and three-fourths 
eau-de-vie, which sweetens and smooths the | 
cordial for lickerish lips, and which is so de- | 
licious that you would not have the heart to | 
reproach your bitterest enemy if you caught 


him indulging in a drop too much. You start | 
before an awful trap-door though which the | 
country eau-de-vie is run down into im-| 
mense tuns that stand firm on fixed pillars 
painted white and black, each tun being 


devoted to a peculiar quality of spirit. It| 
is here that they perform the all-important | 
operation, called the Coupe, by mixing seve-| 
ral sorts of eau-de-vie together to improve 
them, with tke addition of syrups according to 
taste. 

The stirring-up, or amalgamation, is a 
long-continued and laborious operation which 
has made many a stalwart fellow’s arms ache. 
They give you to taste a perfect sample, 
drawn up from the middle of a cask by 
means of a little sample-fetching phial, which 
puts you in mind of the thimble and 
thread by which caged and trained gold- 
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| world are sent off to stir the blood of Britons | 
‘and North Americans, principally. MM. R, 
| and Co. annually causetoemigrate from France 
| some five thousand volumes—bottles, I mean, 
|—bound, that is to say, packed, in wooden 
| one-dozen cases. And look ! there is the book- 
binder at work on his boxes. He boasts that 
he can make, at a stretch, from thiriy to forty 
cases a day. And there, in the next room, 
is a high-crowned dame—whose cap only 
wants the slash of a sabre at the top to convert 
it into a pontifical mitre — whose peaceful 
occupation consists in braiding straw plaits 
‘to prevent her touchy pupils, the brandy 
bottles, from serious quarrels during their 
voyage across the seas. She also, I believe, 
decorates their ardent bosoms with gilt and 
many coloured breastplates, on which are 
imprinted the words OLD BRANDY on either 
side of a perspective view of the establish- 
ment. She likewise may have something 
to do with the putting them to bed after- | 
wards in clean sheets of delicate paper. 
is pleasant to see, lying about, hygrometric 
instruments, bearing the name of their maker, | 
who lives in that arcadian spot, the London | 
Poultry ; pleasant also to say, “ Bonjour ! ” to 
the English machine which cunningly cleans 
bottles by the force of an oblique jet of water 
that spins twisting round their empty sto- 
machs, and rinses them out. 

The corking-machine is, apparently, a 
cruel mode of forcibly stopping a vessel’s 
mouth; but they say fewer fractures are 
made by it than by the more common and 
tenderer mode, while the operator is in no 
|danger of being maimed by broken glass. A 
Cognac inventor claims, and has patented, his 
clever machine for capsuling the already 
sated and gagged individual. The patient is 
jlaid in a reclining position, a leaden night- 
cap is slipped over his head, he is hitched 
a little forward, exactly like a man presented 
to the axe of the guillotine, the executioner 
pulls a lever, which acts upon a set of wheels 
and strings, and the imprisoned spirit is as 
| completely secured from breathing a breath 
| of the external air, as if tt were buried in a 
leaden coflin, In the little room where vessels | 
are branded, another Cognac invention claims 
a laudatory word. ‘The brands themselves 





It | 


finches, vulgarly called draw-waters, are | are not thrustintothe fire, but are contrived to 
taught to supply themselves with drink. It| receive, immediately behind their letters, a 
is no thimbleful of brandy which is offered to| red-hot cylindrical heater, which communi- 
you, but a bumping wineglass. Sip and taste | cates a sufficiency of caustic heat to mark 
as much as you please ; but beware how you |a sharp, deep, and durable impression on the 
swallow the whole, unless your head is as! wood. The brand-fire, too, is economised, to 
hard and insensible as a cocoa-nut with the} heat the water wherewith new puncheons are 
outer rind on. You admire a collection of| scalded and purified. 

choice bottles, ranged on shelves and screened| If you walk through the premises of the | 
by a curtain, as if they were an invaluable} Société Vinicole, a company of brandy- 
library of book rarities and illuminated ma-| growers, who English themselves as The 
nuscripts. (By the way,some French authors} United Vineyard Proprietors, you will only 
have the habit of calling a well-stored wine-|see the same sights on a more gigantic 
cellar a bibliothéque.) You march through the| scale; and Cognac contains within its 
Salle d’Expedition or expediting-room,whence|limits four or five establishments of 
the most strongly exciting missives of the | equal magnitude. You will be introduced 
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into a vast hall containing two-and-forty 
colossal vats, ranged in double row, so mas- 
sive and towering, that they make you feel 
as if you had entered some old Egyptian | 
cave, and with an iron tramway running 
between them, on whose rails glides a tre- 
mendous tub for mixing or making the coupe, 
as an easy way of fetching samples from the 
different reservoirs of eau-de-vie. When I 
was there, four men were hard at work 
agitating the contents of this moveable 
vat by means of a central paddle-wheel 
whose handles were bent at right angles down- | 





ward, round from the top of the tub, in order | 
to reach the level of ordinary humanity. But, 
besides mixing by force of arms, there is 
machinery which is kept acting by quadruped 
strength; sothat it may be correctly stated that 
it requires a two-horse power to make a single 
glass of brandy. The very same mill works 
a set of pumps; the horses, therefore, are 
able to produce either simple water—the 
aqua pura of learned apothecaries—or water- 
of-life-and-death, at will. Robert Houdin 
himself cannot do much more, 

Good brandy is not cheap, even at Cognac. 
My landlady strongly urged me to carry off a 
bottle from her stores, at the cost of seven 
francs, to give a taste of the genuine article to 
my friendsat home. But I replied that I had 
so long a journey before me, that the bottle 
would probably get cracked on theroad, and the 
seven francs be consequently spilt, like water. 
So I contented myself with sticking in my 
buttonhole a sprig of evergreen from the 
pleasant Pare, as a material token whereby 
to remember ac-land. 

Cognac has a future before it, to which it 
may look with complacency, One of these | 
days it will have a railway, connecting An- 


and will then get gas, which, in the interior of | 
France follows the iron road, and is only to} 
be found along its lines. Cognac will then 
be glad to receive coals and many other 
things besides, from England; especially 
if England could, in her wisdom, spare her 
own grain from distillation and devote it to 
feeding man and beast, by diminishing the 
duties on foreign spirit. Between England 
and Cognac there is a friendly feeling, which 
is not likely to be the less permanent because 





it rests on the foundation of the pocket. The 
brandy-merchants of this generous little town 
sent as a present to the English army 
in the Crimea one thousand pounds’ ster- 
ling worth of good brandy, to keep the 
cold out of our poor soldiers’ stomachs, 
If I were one of the Roebuck Committee, 
I would try and find out whether it ever 
reached them, how they liked it, and 
whether they. knew where it came from? 
Afriend’s good deeds ought not to be hid 
under a bushel, But between England and 
Cognac there is more than friendly inter- 
course; there are matrimonial alliances, A 
gentleman whose ample fortune has some 
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connection with puncheons of brandy, has 
espoused a lady whose handsome dowry is 
not entirely alien to pots of porter. It is pos- 
sible even, that the example may spread ; for, 
at, and after the Paris Exposition, Cognac 
will offer hospitable reception to not a few 
English visitors, May their fétes, dinners, 
balls, and picnics, go off to perfection, with- 
out a badly-cooked dish, an unbecoming 
toilette, or an envious shower of rain! . 
heartily drink them success (in wine) before- 
hand and at a distance, in remembrance of 
the civility I met with in the land of 
spirits, 


MOTHER AND STEP-MOTHER. 
IN FOURTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 


“Moruer,” cried Edward Irwin, now a 
fine boy of fourteen, “why does every one 
think so much more of Frank than of me ?” 

“He is the heir, and is just come of age, 
and when the heir comes of age there is 
always great rejoicing.” 

“It must be a fine thing to be the heir!” 
exclaimed Edward, after a pause, fixing his 
eyes thoughtfully on his mother’s face. 

“Why do you think so ?” inquired she. 

“Why? What a question! Why, the 
world is before you to be sure; you can do 
exactly what you please, and everybody 
thinks you a fine fellow.” 

“Tt is better to make a fortune than barely 
to inherit one.” 

“O yes, of course; but that takes such a 
time. Just fancy, mother, how splendid it 
must be for Frank. Every one says how hand- 
some he is, and every one admires his clever 
ness and his riding, and everything he does, 
Now I’m every bit as handsome and as clever 
for my age, and father says Frank couldn’t 
have ridden Mad Tom before he went to 
Rugby ; yet nobody takes the trouble to find 
out my perfections,” 

“Would yourather have been your father’s 
heir than my son?” As Lady Irwin asked 
the boy the question, her cheek flushed, and 
her brow, to which aslight frown had become 
habitual, darkened. 

“Why, no, mother, I don’t mean that. I'd 
rather have my own stately mother, for all 
her fierce looks and angry words, than the 
pretty pale lady in the picture ; but suppose 
there had been no Lady Irwin before you, 
I’m sure you’re wife enough for one man any 
day.” 

xy should never have known your father if 
he hadn’t come to Florence when he was in 
sorrow for the loss of Frank’s mother.” 

“Which proves, I suppose, that it didn’t 
please the Fates that I should be an eldest 
son. I always thought them a stupid set 
of spinsters. Don’t you know any ricketty 
old Earl or Duke who might be coaxed 
into adopting me?” 

“Do not talk so foolishly, Edward,” re- 
turned his mother, with displeasure, “ learn 
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to have some respect for those to whom you 


owe your being ; learn to have some regard | 
for the talents with which you are endowed, | hc 
kindle it. 


and the legitimate exercise of which cannot 
fail to make you known and distinguished.” 
“In spite of all that,” pursued the boy 


recklessly, “I believe, mother, you would like | 
Only think, this 


to see me in Frank’s shoes. 
grand old house, the woods, the lands, all 
mine. But there, don’t bring down the thun- 
derclouds! I’m sure, if the old Parcz have 
ill-used me in condemning me to be a hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water, they are ten 
times more to blame for making you anything 
but an empress. If they’d only done you 
justice now, I could have accommodated my- 
self nicely to the character of a royal duke.” 

“Doubtless, you foolish boy,” said his 
mother, caressing his full dark curls. 

“But only fancy, mother, you sweeping 
along in velvet and diamonds, issuing your 
commands to your generals and counsellors ; 
ordering one man to lose his head, making a 
governor of a province of another; and me 
riding about on a cream-coloured Arabian 
pony, at the head of an army, going to 
chastise some rebellious barbariaus.” 

“Silly boy !” cried Lady Irwiv, “what a 
shock you will feel when you descend from 
your Pegasus, and know yourself nothing 
but plain Edward Irwin, with not a sou to 
help you but what your father or brother 
may choose to give you.” 

“ Considering the state of the case, mother, 
I think you might have let me give the reins 
to my fancy a little longer. I wish you hadn’t 
pulled me up with such a jerk. I declare I 
felt the Arab under me, and the air fanning 
my cheek, and you and all your court ladies 
looking down from your balcony. It was too 
bad to bring me down such a thump into this 
seedy old room, with nothing out of doors 
but that wet blanket of a sky. I don’t 
believe it ever intends to leave off raining 
till all the branches are washed off the trees, 
Why, if there isn’t Kitty! Only think, 
mother, of her coming all through this rain. 
See how daintily she holds up her dress, and 
what little pools of water her pretty pattering 
feet leave every step she takes. She’s worth 
my cloud palace, Arab pony and all! There’s 
a smile, now, would make sunshine anywhere. 
O mother, stir the fire and make it blaze, 
while I. run down and help her off with her 
cloak.” 

Away he ran, leaving his mother sunk in 
gloomy meditation. The impatience he had 
expressed, and forgotten as soon as expressed, 
awakened the discontent in her own heart, 
and roused the old bitterness and jealousy 
that slumbered in her bosom. She was essen- 
tially an ambitious woman; her very love 


partook of the passion by which the angels | 


fell; and the beauty and promise of her son, 
while it increased the idolatrous affection 
which she bore him, aggravated her dis- 
content at the inferior position to which he 
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|of a sofa, and supplied her with a footstool 
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was destined. But the fire smouldered in her 
own bosom, and even Agnese knew not into 
how fierce a blaze a little breath might 


When Edward returned, bringing in Ca- 
therine Birkby, despoiled of her wet gar- 
ments, and glowing with exercise, the cloud | 
had passed from Lady Irwin’s countenance, if | 
not from herspirit, and she welcomed her young 
visitor with courtesy, even with kindness, 

“And now, mother,” said Edward, when 
he had established the guestin a warmcorner | 


and all imaginable comforts; “and now, 
mother, would you like to know what has 
brought my princess out this fine November 
morning? It’s a good story, and I'll tell 
Frank as sure as fate.” 

“Suppose you begin by telling me,” said 
his mother, smiling. 

“You tell her, Kitty. Doesn’t she look a 
nice tutor, now? Just look at her; she 
wants nothing but a pair of spectacles and a | 
stout cane.” 

“The boy’s distracted,” said Lady Irwin. 
“He is so delighted that you are come to 
break the dull téte-A-téte with his prosy old 
mother, Kate, that he can’t speak an intel- 
ligible word.” 

“Well then, mother—neither prosy nor 
old, much younger than Kitty, I'll be bound 
—would you believe it? the abominable 
creature has come out through this weather 
to bring me my Arnold’s Exercise book.” 

“She is a great deal too good to you, sir; 
and we must get Mr. Birkby to be more 
strict with you, if you continue so careless.” 

“ But only think of her malignity, mother, 
when I had forgotten the stupid book so 
cleverly, and persuaded myself that it would 
be cruel to send Brade and the ragged old 
pony for it, she must come through the cold 
and wet for no other purpose than to make 
me ashamed of myself. ‘There’s only one 
thing to be said for her; she never did Arnold 
herself, and so she doesn’t know what a tre- 
mendous bore he is,” 

“Now I have brought the book, I hope 
you intend to do the exercise,” said Kitty, 
smiling. 

“Well, that depends. You must fold the 
paper and mend the pens, and look out the 
words in the index. But no, let’s go and 
have a game at billiards. Tl hunt up 
Frank, and mother will come.” 

“No, no,” said Kitty. “I'll play no bil- 
liards till you’ve done your exercise.” 

“Well, we can play without you, you 
know.” 

“You will have to play by yourself then,” 
said his mother. “ You'll find no one here 
to play with you, if you are rude to Kitty.” 

“Rude to Kitty!” repeated the boy, the 
colour flushing to his cheek. “ Rude to | 
Kitty, whom I love better than anything in 
the whole world? I don’t know what you 


mean, mother.” 























| dislike of everything. 
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“He only wanted to show me that I 
was not quite so important as I thought 
myself,” said Kate, apologetically. “Come, 
Edward, let us go into the school-room ; the 
exercise won't take half an hour, and there 
will be plenty of time for billiards after- 
wards,” 

The boy obeyed, but his cheek still glowed. 
He got together what was necessary for his 
work in silence, and wrote quickly and 


| attentively for some time; then suddenly 


flinging down his pen, he threw himself on 
the floor, and hiding his face on Catherine’s 
knees, burst into tears, 

“Hush, Edward, is this right—is this 
Christian ?” remonstrated Kitty. 

“Rude to you, my own dearest Kitty?” 
sobbed the boy. “If I was, I didn’t mean it. 
Of course you know we can’t play without 


| you—at least, I can’t; and I’m sure Frank 


wouldn’t. O, you don’t know how dull and 


| stupid the house is when you are not here. | 
| Father sits in his study, making discoveries 


about meteoric phenomena or something or 


| other; and Frank thinks he’s doing a great deal | 
| with Plato, though I believe half the time he 
does nothing but smoke and dream; and} 


mother and I talk ourselves into a horrible 
O Kitty, I hate my- 
self so sometimes, and you would hate me 


| too, if you knew what wicked thoughts come 
| into my head.” 


“Wicked thoughts come to all of us, Ed- 


_ ward ; and you know there is only one mode 


of driving them away.” 
“Tf I were only Frank, now,” said the 


| boy, “I should be quite happy.” 


“Oh no, you would not, if you are discon- 


tented now. And your brother loves you so} 


dearly, I cannot think how you can find it 


| in your heart to envy him.” 


“TI do though, Kitty. I envy him his 


| fortune and his rank ; but that is not what I 


envy him most. I envy him because every- 
body loves him. Why, even you love him 
more than you love me.” 

“Don’t you know what good reason I have 
to love him ?” returned Kitty, firmly, but 
with some little embarrassment. “I have 
often told you what a friend he has been to 


| me all my life long.” 


“Yes, I know that you don’t love him 


| because he is rich and will be called Sir 


Francis. O, I wish he had been cross and 
vely, for then you could not have loved 
-.” 


“O, dear Edward, think how wrong it is 
to be vexed that your brother is loved.” 
“Well, it’s not exactly that. I don’t want 


| people not to like Frank, for I know he’sa 


| Splendid fellow; but I do wish somebody 


would love me better than him or anybody 
or anything else in the whole world.” 

“You know your mother does; and for 
her sake you should try to be contented and 
happy.” 

“Well, I am very happy, if the days were 
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|not so confoundedly long and everything so 
| stupid. Do you know, I did something this 
morning. Iam sure you will say it was very 
wrong—lI felt it was wrong myself. I didn’t 
mean to. do it, but somehow 1 couldn’t stop. 
I told mother I wished I was Frank. She 
did look so vexed—there came a strange 
fierceness into her face. Don’t you think 
she is very handsome, Kitty ?” 

“Yes, especially when she smiles,” 

“No, when she frowns: it’s my treasure 
of a Kate that looks lovely when she smiles. 
Mother looks magnificent when she’s fierce. 
I feel a sort of creeping of the flesh and burn- 
ing at the heart when she looks like that. 
Is it wrong to like to see her so?” 

* Tt must be wrong,” replied Kitty, gravely. 
“She cannot look so unless she feels un- 
happy ; besides, I do not think it reverent 
in you to speculate on your mother’s looks, 
and to put your own interpretation on a 
passing expression.” 

“Do not look so sorry, Kate—I can’t bear 
to see you. I know I am very wicked, but 
you must not hate me. I try to pray, indeed 
I do, and I will yet more. Is it not strange,” 
he added presently, in a lower tone—“is it 
|not very strange that I never like to make 
you look sorry ; but when I vex mother the 
blood leaps in my veins, and I feel as if I 
couldn’t stop, it makes me feel so near to 
her. Look at my forehead: don’t you see I 
am getting a frown like mother’s? I frown 
'so at night sometimes that it wakes me out 
of my sleep. I dream of nothing but battles 
jand fighting. Dear Kitty, do you think I 
could ever go to Heaven ?” 

“Remember who gave His precious life a 
ransom for sinners, Edward! Remember 
Him who loves you, and who is touched with 
a feeling for your infirmities.” 

“ Sometimes,” said the boy, looking out of the 
| window, and speaking in a soft, dreamy tone 
—“ sometimes all that is written in the Tes- 
tament seems so true, that I feel strong for 
anything; but then, all in a moment, away 
it goes, and the old bad thoughts come back. 
I suppose, Kitty, it is the Devil taking away 
the Word out of my heart.” 

Thus, in the dark November day, they 
talked together. 





CHAPTER VII. 


“My dear Kitty, we must think of getting 
you some new clothes to go to London with. 
Of course, you will like to buy the principal 
things there ; but you must have anew gown 
to goin. Morley has a lovely dove-coloured 
silk, which I’m sure would just become you, 
and he only wants three-and-ninepence a 
yard for it. It’s rather a short length, but 
he said if I’d take it he’d allow me some- 
thin 


f am not going to London, my dear aunt,” 
replied Catherine, in a low voice. 

“Not going to London!” exclaimed Miss 
Birkby, looking over her spectacles in amaze- 


























































































































am only sorry about Lady Irwin.” 
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ment. “Why Lady Irwin has been here | you for money without you're having the 


herself, avd your papa and I accepted the 
invitation.” 
*T told Lady Irwin I was not going. 


trouble of hunting them up. 


Isn’t she tire- 
some, Miss Birkby ? 


She thinks it such a 


I did | clencher to say she does not think it would | 
not know she would ask me till just now. be right. There’s no good to be got out of 


Edward talked of it, but she never mentioned | her after that ; and the beauty of it is, she 


it before.” 


does not condescend to tell us why she does 


“But why you won’t go I can’t understand,” | not think it would be right—O, Kitty! 
pursued Miss Birkby. “You may never have | You can’t think what a rage Frank isin, He 


such another opportunity in your life. You 
would see everything and be in the first society 
without any trouble or fatigue. I’m sure 
Lady Irwin won’t be pleased. I can’t 
understand it. Why, when I was your age, 
i used to go wherever any one asked me, I 
hope you are not thinking about leaving 
your papa and me, because, you know, we 
could manage perfectly well by ourselves, and 
of course we can’t expect to keep you 
always.” 

“JT think you and papa would be lonely if 
I went,” returned Catherine, slowly; “ but 
that is not the only reason—that is not the 
principal reason. I don’t think it would be 
well for me to go, and I hope you and papa 
will let me stay at home.” 

“Of course, dear, we are only too glad to 
have you. I’m sureI don’t know what we 
should do without you for three months: I 


“ Well, now, this is too bad,” cried Edward 
Irwin, brushing into the room, his face flushed 
and his eyes bright with tears of vexation. 
“Only think, Miss Birkby—only imagine— 
mother says Kitty won’t go.” 

“She has just been telling me so, my dear, | 
and I am quite as much surprised as you 
can be.” 

“But she doesn’t know what she’s refus- 
ing,” returned Edward, impetuously—“ how 
should she? She has never been out of this 
stupid little village in her life; and you can’t 
think what trouble father and I had to get 
mother to ask her. She’s horribly cross now, 
and says she knew she wouldn’t come, though 
how she could tell that I can’t think. Why 
won't you come, Kitty dear?” he continued, 
changing at once from anger to entreaty. 
“You don’t know what a splendid place | 
London is. Mother goes everywhere, and | 
everyone comes to our house ; and [ll work | 
30 hard—l’ll do my lessons every morning | 
before I go out. Do come, that’s a dear!” 


“T should like it very much,” said Cathe- | 


turned as white as a sheet, and got up from 
the table where we were all sitting at lunch. 
He didn’t say a word; but I wouldn’t be in 
your shoes for something !” 

“Tt does seem a pity, doesn’t it, Kitty?” 
put in her aunt. “I’m sure your papa and I 
could manage very well. I could get Jane 
Thorpe to read to him ; she reads particularly 
well for a person in her condition, and he 
would soon get accustomed to her.” 

“Oh, Miss Birkby, it’s of no use,” cried 
Edward, sorrowfully. He had been studying 
Catherine’s half-averted face. “She don’t 
wish to come, and, of course, we cannot wish 
to compel her, however sorry we may be.” 

Kitty sighed heavily, but said nothing. 

“Tf you'd only give a reason,” pursued 


Edward, after a pause, and in a softer tone. | 


“If you would only say why you don’t wish 
to come.” 

“That I cannot do, Edward; but will you 
not put faith in me? Will you not believe 
me when [ say that it is not for want of love 


to you that I have refused,—that I should | 


have enjoyed it more than I can tell? Will 


| you not believe this on my simple word, and | 
You do not know | 


trust and love me still ? 
how sad it will make me when you are 


|away, to think that you are judging hardly | 


of me.” 
The boy was silent, his face worked with 


various emotions. At length it grew clear and | 


firm. He took Kitty’s hand, and pressing it 
firmly between his own, exclaimed, 

“It is hard, but I'll do it. I'll doit for you, 
Kitty. Ill believe what you say; I won't 
think hardly of you myself; and I won’t let 
any one else think hardly of you. You never 
deceived me; you have always been dearer 
and kinder than any sister could have been, I 
am sure; so, if you say it’s not for want of 
love, I will believe you and love you all the 
same ; but you won’t mind writing to me ?” 

Catherine assured him that aateiad for- 
ward to his letters as a great source of 


rine, making an attempt to conceal the sad-| amusement during his absence ; and the boy 





ness with which she spoke. 


for me to go.” 
“But why, Kitty, why? 


“T should like | 
to see what we have so often talked of, and | 
to hear the clever and famous men whom you | 
know, but I do not think it would be right | 


We won't do} 
anything wrong. You can go to church three | 
times on a Sunday, if you like; and there’s| 


at last departed, much comforted, and firmly 
resolved to maintain the virtue of Kitty's 
incomprehensible determination against all 
assailants. 

But another and a harder struggle yet 
awaited her—a struggle she would gladly have 
avoided, had it been possible, The intimate 
friendship which had subsisted from infancy 


a church close to us where they have service | between herself and Frank Irwin gave hima 


every day. ‘Then there are lots of beggars, | 


right to some further explanation of the 


ten times more miserable than any you| motives of her conduct—a right which, what 





can find at Swallowfield, who come and askiever the difficulty in which she might be 


[Conducted by | 
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laced by the assertion of it, she felt no in- | 
clination to question. 

To avoid, or at least postpone, her meeting | 
with Frank, she took occasion to pay a visit 
to her old nurse, who, with her husband, 
occupied a small farm, at some distance from 
Swallowfield. She did not leave Mrs. Price’s 
dwelling till past five, and the early spring 
day was waning fast, as she sadly bent her 
steps homeward. The soft and humid air 
| was fragrant from banks of violets and 
primroses, and the distant moon hung in the 
ether. It was an evening for tender thoughts, 
and as Catherine pursued her way, her mind 
wandered back to the old days of her child- 
hood, and to the countless pleasant hours 
| which she and Frank had spent together. 
| When a turn in the road brought her face 
| to face with him of whom she was thinking, 
she beheld him without surprise, though the | 
| tide of blood setting tumultuously to her | 
| heart deprived her for the moment of speech 
| or motion. 





| “I came to meet you, Kitty,” said Frank 
| Irwin, “your aunt told me where you were 
| gone—she asked me to come—I hope you are 
not displeased.” 
| “Oh, no!” said Catherine, trembling yet 
more, and only daring to deprecate his anger 
| bya look of supplication; for there was a 
| restraint and haughtiness in his tone and 
| manner which were quite new to her. He 
turned to walk with her, and they had pro- 
ceeded some way before he again addressed 
, her, At length he said, 
| “T-want to say a few words to you Cathe- 
| rine.” He spoke slowly and with manifest 
| effort. “I need not tell you that your refusal 
| to accompany my mother to London was a 
| sad disappointment, yes, and an unexpected 
| disappointment to me. I am not going to 
| distress you by an inquiry into the motives of 
your refusal. You act upon them so deci- 
| dedly that you must be satisfied with them. 
| Lonly wish to say that Iam aware from your 
conduct on this occasion, and from the manner 
of your behaviour to me since my return 
from Germany, that I have been so unhappy 
as to incur your displeasure. I have in vain| 
examined myself to discover the reason, you 
have given me no clue, though I daily feel 
| how strong that displeasure must be which 
| has so completely changed our mutual rela- 
tions and destroyed a friendship so close, so 
| old, You must not imagine that I am so 
| preposterously conceited as to suppose that 





| your refusal to go to London was entirely 
| occasioned by your unwillingness to be dis- 
tressed by my presence. If that were the 
| Only obstacle, you need no longer hesitate, for 


following its motion with his eyes. Each 


|sentence struck harder and harder on poor 


Catherine’s heart, and when the last abrupt 
announcement was made, she was compelled 
to stop, for her faltering limbs refused to 
support her, a deadly pallor overspread her 
countenance, and her lips quivered with the 
vain attempt to articulate a sound, 

Terrified out of his anger, Frank hastened 
to support her, and gazed with stupified 
amazement on an emotion such as he had 
never before witnessed, while his heart smote 
him for the selfishness of his reproaches. 

“O, Kitty,” cried Frank, passionately, 
“forget what I have said. Of course, I know, 
dear, you can’t help it ; I was a fool to hope 
it; but you know, Kitty, every one in this 
world is selfish but you.” 

“You shall know the whole truth,” said 
Kitty, who, in her anxiety to muster her 
emotion, hardly understood the import of his 
words; “I have never trusted you and re- 
pented of it, and, hard as it is, I will trust 
you now.” 

“No, Kitty; I will know nothing; you 
shall put no force upon yourself, dear. I 
know that I am in every respect unworthy 
your regard. I can well understand what a 
distasteful companion I must be to a gentle 
and accomplished woman like you.” 

“Frank, how can you talk so strangely? 
you know the inequality is all on my side. 
Listen tome a few moments, and I will try 
to tell you my reasons, that you may not 
think me altogether capricious and unworthy 
your friendship. You see my father has 
spent his life in such retirement that he 
thinks and cares little about what is said or 
done in the world. He is accustomed to see 
you, and he loves you dearly. My aunt knows, 
ore something’ more about such things ; 

ut, I daresay, if either of them thought about 
it at all, they would consider that I was quite 
your equal.” 

“Well,” said Frank, earnestly, though not 
impatiently. 

“ You see their affection for me would blind 
them to the truth.” Kitty spoke with in- 
creasing effort, but still witha certain energy. 
“T tried to speak to Lady Irwin, and to ask 
her help; but I could not. I do not think it 
is right to speak to you, Frank ; but you will 
help me, as you always have done, all your 
life, and for the sake of our old, old friend- 
ship. I cannot lose your friendship.” 

“Come what may, that will never be, 
Kitty,” said Frank, earnestly. 

“Thank you for that comfort. 
you understand my motives,” 

“Forgive me, dear, I do not understand 


And now 


T have to-day asked and obtained my father’s | them in the least. You talk about the world 
permission to make an extensive tour injand about your father being blinded by his 
America ; I hope even to extend my travels| affection for you; but I honestly confess 
as far as the Rocky Mountains.” myself unable to make out the sequence of 
He had spoken in a hard, dull tone, never} ideas, or to see what bearing your observa- 
once looking at his companion, but nervously| tions have on your refusal to go to London 

| Switching his riding-eanve to and fro and! with my mother.” 
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should be, almost of necessity, a great deal in 
your company, and people might think—or, 
to speak the simple truth, it might not be 
well for me.” 

“Q! why did you not tell me that before ? 
Of course, it was hard for you to say it. I 
was a blockhead not to think of it myself. 
But I am going away now, you know, Kitty, 
so far, to another hemisphere ; you will go 
now ? No one can make observations, no one 
can misinterpret you now!” 

“T will go if you wish it,” she replied, in a 
very low, heart-broken voice. 

“There is something still which you hide 
from me,” said Frank, looking steadily at her, 
“and it is something which makes you un- 
happy. Even if I go to America, you do not 
wish to go to London.” 

“How can I wish to go if you are not 
there ?” returned Catherine, almost angrily ; 
“would not everything I saw remind me of 
you and of your kindness long ago?” 

“And yet you deny me the pleasure of 
being there with you? I have heard that 
women are riddles; and I’ve been puzzled 
sometimes to understand my mother ; but it’s 
new to me to find you incomprehensible and 
inconsistent.” 

“Only let me stay at home,” said Kitty, 
entreatingly ; “don’t ask me to go to London 
—don’t show any interest about me ; and, 
when you come back, you will find me once 
more your old friend and playfellow.” 

“No, Kate; do not let us deceive ourselves. 
That can never be again. The happy time 
when we were all in all to each other is gone ; 
and the cold friendship you offer me is but a 
sorry substitute for the love you once bore 
me. As for me, I cannot cease to love you ; 
but I cannot pretend to be satisfied with 
being less than all to you. Time may possibly 
eons my feelings, and I may grow accus- 
tomed to the thought that Iam nothing to 
you; but we cannot become children again, 
and the memory of those joyous days only 
makes the sorrow of to-day the heavier.” 

“Do not say so!” said Kitty, in a tre- 
mulous tone, “we may be as brother and 
sister to each other.” 

“Brother and sister!” he replied, almost 
fiercely. “Do not deceive yourself, as you 
cannot deceive me, by that miserable delusion ! 
Brother and sister! Brother and sister we 
never have been, and never can be. I love you, 
Kitty, cruel as you are. You know that I 
love you,—not with the temperate affection 
born of habit and of instinct, which knits 
together those of kindred blood ; but I love 

ou with that passion which, if you do not 

ow, you have at least read of. You were 
the dream of my boyhood, the hope of my 
youth. All that sisters are or may be to 
others, you are a thousand times to me. I do 
not importune you to do impossibilities. I 
love you too dearly to seek to influence you 
by appeals to your compassion. Yes, and I 


“Don’t you see that, if I were to go, I 
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value myself too much for that; but do not 
mock me by comparing that which is life of 
my life to a feeling, however pure and sacred 

which may, without difficulty, be divided 
among half-a-dozen. Some day, Kitty, you 
may know what it is. God grant that when 
you love you may never know the bitterness 
of having your passion unrequited ! ” 

“There are many, many, worthier your 
affection than I!” 

“Tf there are, I don’t care for them. I love 
you. I have loved you from the hour when I 
first steadied your infant steps in your father’s 
orchard. I never called you sister. I never 
felt the love of a brother towards you. The 
love I then bore you was a faint foreshadow- 
ing of that which now possesses me. I, pre- 
sumptuously, made sure of my happiness, 
Till this winter, I never questioned that you 
returned my love, absurd as it may appear to 
you. Never, till this winter—never, fully, 
till to-day—did I contemplate the possibility 
of this agony.” 

“If I were but nearer to you in anyrone 
thing,” faltered Kitty. 

“What then?” said Frank, impatiently ; 
“it would not bring your heart nearer to me. 
I should love you like a lover, and you would 
look upon me as a brother.” 

“ How little you know!” exclaimed Kate. 
“Do you think I have had no struggles? Do 
you think I have shed no tears? Do you 
think it is easy to me to lose one turn of 
your countenance—one tone of your voice! 


O, you must not think that all, or even the | 


heaviest of the pain is on your side. You will 
have much to comfort you—much to drive 
me from your thoughts. I shall have only 
the memory of the past, and prayer, to help 
me.” 

“You are more and more inexplicable, 
Kitty. If I could trust the seeming sense of 
your words, I should almost hope that you 
indeed love me, even as I would be loved. 
Yet you make the confession in a voice so sad, 
and with a look so hopeless, that I dare not 
rejoice at it. What barrier is there between 
us? What unknown hindrance which turns 
this, which should be the sweetest moment of 
our lives, into sorrow and bitterness ?” 

“You know! Oh, why compel me to 
repeat what you know so well? I am a 
simple country girl, without protection, with- 
out accomplishments. You have talents and 
rank which fit you to form an alliance with 
any of the noblest families of the land; and 
such an alliance Sir Edward and Lady Irwin 
naturally expect you to form.” 

“ And is this the only hindrance, Kitty?” 

“Yes. Even for your sake I would not 
creep into your family by stealth ; or enter it 
only on sufferance. I will not deserve the 
reproaches of those to whom I owe gratitude 
and affection.” 

“By Heaven, Kitty, you wrong my father 
and mother if you think that they would 
value rank or fortune in comparison with 


——=— 
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such a true and pure heart—such a cultivated | 


mind—as yours! Besides, if they were blind 


to your merit, do you think they set no} 


value on my happiness—that they have no 
regard to my wishes? Put such unworthy 
thoughts away from you! My mother may 
sometimes seem capricious—she may be un- 
certain in trifles, but her own affections are 
too strong to allow her to endanger the hap- 
piness of both our lives for a prejudice. I 
am sure both she and my father will weleome 


with delight a prospect so full of reasonable | 


happiness for both of us,” 


But Catherine could not think so. In the; 


midst of her tremulous joy her heart remained 
heavy with foreboding. She felt that Lady 
Irwin would disapprove of their union, and a 


prescience of sorrow weighed upon her spirit. | 


Frank, though not entirely free from the 
same instinctive apprehension, could not re- 
strain his delight at the acknowledgment he 


had drawn from her, he overwhelmed her | 


with endearing words, demanded explana- 
tions of a thousand trifles which had pained 


him, as evidences of indifference, and learned, | 


with rapture, that they were so many tokens 
of conscious love. Then he had arguments— 
unanswerable arguments—to prove the absur- 
dity of her agquclannahen of Lady Irwin’s dis- 
approval, till Catherine, though unconvinced, 
was soothed into a sympathy in his delight; 
and when they parted, at her father’s gate, 
it would have been hard to tell which was 
the happier of the two. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Sr Epwarp was reading when his son 
entered the dining-room. He was not a man 
who habitually wasted much of his conversa- 
tion on his children; and he hardly looked 
up on Frank’s entrance, merely showing his 
consciousness of his presence, and his satis- 
faction thereat by a commonplace question 
about the weather. Having replied to this, 
and taken a seat on the opposite side of the 
fire, Frank began to cast about in his mind 
how to introduce the great subject which 
engrossed his thoughts. He did not doubt 
that his father would hear him with indul- 
gence and interest ; but it was with consider- 
able difficulty that he at length stammered 
out a request that he would give him his 
serious attention for a few minutes. 

“What, again, Frank!” said Sir Edward, 
laying down his book, with a look of amaze- 
ment. “Youseem very impatient. Not that 
I blame you. I think travel does a young 
man good, provided he travels with a pur- 
pose, and not merely for the sake of wasting 
time and money. I was we to your 
mother about a just now. She thinks 
I ought to have taken time to consider it 


before I consented to your undertaking a 
journey so long and perilous; but, as I proved 
to her, it’s nothing to the Argonautie expe- 


dition. Notwithstanding the danger of the 
adventure, I confess I am not sorry you 
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have fixed on the Rocky Mountains as your 
Ultima Thule ; for I shall be glad to have 
some geological specimens from them; and 
an authentic account of Mormonism,—one of 
the mpst remarkable phenomena of the age. 


|The accounts we have must be, to a certain 


extent, partial. Now, you will take a clear 


head and young eyes with you. All I would 


warn you against is too strong a leaning 
to the old-world prejudices, with which our 
good friend. Birkby, has taken such pains to 
fortify you.” 

“T have just parted from Kitty, sir,” said 
Frank, breaking in, at last, with desperate 
resolution. 

“Why didn’t you bring her uphere? The 
little puss, I don’t wonder she’s ashamed to 
show her face. Your mother is by no means 
pleased, I can tell you. She never was very 
fond of poor Kitty. Very strange, though I 
don’t know—perhaps it’s natural, after all. 
I daresay Portia would have thought Imogen 
rather milk-and-waterish. I really begin to 
apprehend that my little friend is putting on 
her womanhood. Kitty, the sweetest piece 
|of Nature’s handiwork that ever gladdened 
human heart,—it is too bad for her to be 
having her whimsies and caprices.” 

Here was a good opening for Frank. These 
| warm expressions of tenderness and affection 
loosened the powers of speech. He defended 
|Catherine from the charge of caprice. He 
then, with more difficulty, explained the 
motive which had led her to refuse Lady 
Irwin’s invitation, and concluded with an 
earnest avowal of his own passion, and an 
entreaty that his father would aid him with 
his countenance. 

“So Iam to remain in my present benighted 
ignorance of the real state of the Mormon 
colony,” said Sir Edward, when his son at 
length ended ; “and I shall not be able to 
enrich my collection with specimens from the 
Rocky Mountains! Do you think that Kitty 
could be persuaded to make it her bridal 
tour? But seriously, Master Frank, this is 
a grave matter. You and Kitty are over 
young to be running your heads into the 
yoke matrimonial. Kitty is a wife for an 
emperor ; and you'll be a lucky fellow if you 
get her. Still, you know it is a matter to be 
carefully considered for both your sakes,” 

“ Certainly, sir, if you will only give us your 
countenance, we shall be willing to wait,” 

“Oh, yes! I dare say! As willing as 
the hoar-frost when the sun is shining. I 
wasn’t many months older than you when I 
married your mother. I was very happy 
‘bone as Cynare regno.’ Kitty is not unlike 
her in many things. But I'll tell you what, 
Frank, we must talk to Lady Irwin; she does 
not like to have things done without her. I 
wish Kitty hadn’t had her pretty fit of pru- 
dery just now. Helen does not like to have 
her invitations refused, especially when she 
fancies she is conferring a favour in giving 
them.” 
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When the matter was broached to Lady 
Irwin, she listened with mingled astonish- 
ment and indignation. Her countenance suf- 
ficiently expressed her displeasure, though 
she controlled her utterance, and ygeplied, 
only in a few cold words of disapprobation, 
to her husband’s kindly representations of 
the wishes of the lovers. Strange as it may 
seem, she had never contemplated the proba- 
bility of Frank’s marriage, or only as a pos- 
sible distant evil, to be prevented when it 
arose. That he would form an attachment 
to Catherine Birkby had never once occurred 
to her. Indeed, she held Kitty’s beauty and 
accomplishments in very low esteem, and 
hardly thought of her except as a useful 
playfellow for Edward—an agreeable domestic 
animal, whom it was convenient to have 
about the house. To discover in this soft- 
voiced tender girl the enemy whom she should 
most sedulously have guarded against, was a 
bitter aggravation of her annoyance. 

Turn the subject which way she would, she 
could discover no reasonable hope of averting 
the evil; Sir Edward had already given a 
quasi consent ; she knew that, though gene- 
rally complaisant, he was occasionally capable 
of firmness ; that his affection for his eldest 
son was strong, his sense of justice strict, and 
that he had always regarded Kitty herself 
with peculiar tenderness. But none of these 
considerations shook her resolution to pre- 
vent the marriage, cost what it might ; on 
the contrary, the difficulties that lay in her 
=r rather strengthened her determination, 
and sharpened her ingenuity. 

The sympathetic indignation of Agnese, to 
whom she disclosed the subject of her un- 
easiness during her evening toilette, con- 
firmed her in the idea that Catherine had 
abused her hospitality, and under the guise 
of innocence had successfully carried out her 
wily designs upon the heir. She determined 
to meet craft with craft, and, by using her 
great influence with her husband, to retard 
the union of the lovers, and, while seeming to 
be only anxious for their welfare, to coun- 
teract, and finally to subvert their designs. 

The youth of the lovers naturally formed 
the burden of her objections; she touched 
slightly on Catherine’s want of fortune, and 
inferior rank ; she urged the curtailment of 
Sir Edward’s expenses which would become 
necessary if two families were to be supported 
on an income, handsome indeed, but every six- 
pence of which was annually spent ; she dwelt 
on the injury it would be to Edward, if he were 
deprived of the advantages of such an educa- 
tion as his brother had enjoyed,—advantages 
more necessary to him, since his position 
must depend on his own exertions. She 
frankly acknowledged she could not compre- 
hend Frank’s attachment, and insinuated a 
doubt of its continuance, urging how often 
the pretty face and sweet temper, which 
were sufficient for the youth, palled upon the 
matured taste of the man. To this Sir 
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Edward replied, that it was not probable that 
an attachment founded on such intimate 
knowledge, and so fortified by esteem, would 
be of a transitory character ; he said that for 
his part he was quite satisfied with little 
Kitty for a daughter-in-law, but he acknow- 
ledged that he had not contemplated the 
necessity of a separate establishment, and 
ended by expressing his belief that the young 
people were in no hurry, and would make no 
difficulty of waiting a year or two. 

When Frank found that Catherine’s appre- 
hensions were, in a measure at least, realised, 
and that Lady Irwin seemed determined to 
retard, if not openly to oppose their union, 
the antagonism of his nature was roused, and 
he could not altogether control his impatience 
in replying to her en He rejected 
with indignation the idea that his feelings 
might change; he thought the house was 
large enough for him and Kitty, but if his 
father and mother thought otherwise, his 
father had interest to get him some appoint- 
meut which would enable him to take the 
burden of his own maintenance, and that of 
his wife, upon himself; he had no idea of an 
immediate marriage, but he could see no 
reason to justify him in submitting Catherine 
to the anxieties of an engagement of uncertain 
duration. 

In Catherine herself Lady Irwin found the 
most pliant listener, she was so prepared for 
anger in the dreaded Lady of the Manor, 
in the event of her passion becoming known, 
that when she assailed her with arguments, 
persuasion, and entreaties, coupled even with 
caresses, she yielded only too readily, and, 
grateful for permission to love, assented to 
any terms, thinking delay scarcely an evil 
in the greatness of her unhoped-for happi- 
ness. 

They were betrothed, and it was an ac- 
knowledged fact in the neighbourhood, that 
Miss Birkby was engaged to Mr. Irwin. 
One or two sour spinsters and intriguing 
mammas were highly indignant, but by the 
community at large, it was regarded as a 
very natural and desirable arrangement. 

Mr. Birkby, when asked for his consent, 
gave it heartily, telling Frank, with tears of 
pleasure, that he was glad to show the love he 
bore him, by giving into his keeping his dearest 
earthly treasure ; he was a little displeased 
at Lady Irwin’s desire for the postponement 
of the marriage, for his affection took alarm 
at the idea, that his child’s excellence was not 
duly appreciated, but a few words from 
Catherine tranquillised his doubts, and he 
could not be long angry at what gave him 
longer possession of her who was so dear, 80 
necessary to him. 

As to Miss Birkby, the intelligence threw 
her into a flutter of delight. She had 
a happy knack of never seeing what was 
going on before her eyes, of course she knew 
that Kitty and Frank liked each other very 
much, but as to anything more than friend- 
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ship, the idea had never suggested itself to 
her. She wished them happy with all her 
heart, and could see no reason why they 
should not be happy, since they had always 
been dear good children, both of them. 

And so the matter rested. Lady Irwin, 
satisfied with having averted the evil for the 
present, revolved her plans at her leisure, 
and was content to bide her time. She was 
not, however, permitted to enjoy much repose, 
for she was harassed by the mute solicitations 
of Frank’s anxious looks, and by the open 
remonstrances of her own son. 

Edward heard the news at first with 
displeasure, and was inclined to feel him- 
self aggrieved because Catherine loved any 
one better than himself; but when the first 
emotions of dissatisfaction were over, he 
entered with spirit into the interests of the 
lovers, and, having espoused their cause, he 
supported it with a warmth characteristic 
of his temperament, and which increased 
with opposition. Proud of the victory he 
had gained over himself, and irritated by 
a suspicion that his mother was actuated by 
love to him, he was never weary of urging 
his brother’s claims, till his galling solicita- 
tions goaded her to madness, and confirmed 
her in her resolution. 

“ Inconsiderate and thankless boy!” she 
exclaimed one day, thrown off her guard by 
his importunity ; “ blind to your own interest, 
as you are careless of the affections of your 
mother.” 

“My interest!” retorted Edward, “how 
can it affect my interest ; except that it must 
be my interest to see Frank and Kitty 
happy.” 

“ And yourself a beggar, and your mother 
a pensioner on the bounty of a country 
parson’s daughter! Foolish child, how will 
it be with you when you are but an inmate 
on sufferance in the house beneath whose 
roof you were born?” 

“Mother, that'll never be! You don’t 
know of what true stuff Kitty’s heart is 
made ; if I ever want a home, and she has 
one, never fear that she ’ll grudge me share 
of her’s. Besides, have I not hands, arms, 
aud wits ; can’t I hire myself out for so much 
a day to be shot at, or get a handsome income 
for wearing a fine coat, and a sword at some 
foreign court, and writing lying letters about 
nothing! Frank and Mr. Birkby, both say 
I've capital abilities, and I’m sure if I 
take after you, I must be a long-headed 
fellow with a first-rate genius for politics. 
Only think now, mother, would it not be more 
gratifying to be pointed out as the mother of 
the eminent diplomatist Mr. Edward Irwin, 
in time Sir Edward, and soon my lord 
viscount, or what not, than to look handsome 
in your black velvet and diamonds as the 
maternal relative of Sir Francis ?” 

“It is because I long to see you crowned 
with self-won honours, that I am impatient 
of this preposterous scheme of your brother’s. 
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Hampered with him, his wife, and perhaps a 


host of children—women who bring their hus- 
bands no fortune, always have large families 
—how is your father to give you the necessary 
start? How is he to put you properly forward 
in the world? On the next ten years the 
fortunes of your life must depend.” 

“Ten years! then Frank and Kitty are to 
wait ten years? Come, mother, that’s too 
bad—why she'll be quite elderly by that 
time ; just think, you are only five-and-thirty 
now, and you’ve been married these sixteen 
years. Depend upon it, I shall never get on 
the better for Kitty’s fretting herself to 
fiddle-strings. No, no, mother, it won’t do; 
there’s no romance in a bride over twenty. 
If I were Frank, I’d carry her off in a chaise 
and four and bring her home a married 
wife—I declare it would be splendid—I’d be 
postilion, and I don’t think you'd have 
much chance of overtaking us, unless you 
swept after us in a whirlwind.” 

The idea of an elopement, and the exciting 
adventures by which it could not fail to be 
accompanied, was so agreeable to Edward 
that, though it had occurred to him as a jest, 
he did not fail to suggest it seriously to his 
brother. 

“You may look as grave as you please, 
Frank,” he said, impatiently ; “I tell you my 
father would be delighted to have it: settled— 
the dear old fellow is as fond of Kitty as she 
deserves—you’d be gone just a couple of days, 
and I’d undertake to draw mother off while 
you begged pardon, he’d forgive you almost 
before you could ask him. Mother is splendid 
for holidays, but you know we sadly want a 
little household deity to nurse us when we 
are ill, and put us in good-humour when we 
are cross. Mother couldn’t say anything 
when it was done, or if she did, it wouldn’t 
so much matter.” 

“She would never forgive us, Edward,” 
returned Frank, with a grave smile; “and we 
should feel that we had given her reason for 
her displeasure. Kitty’s heart would break 
under the weight of such a resentment as my 
mother can feel, and all my love and yours 
would not support her under it. It is hard, 
but we must be patient.” 

“Then I'll tell you what it is, Frank, you'll 
have plenty of exercise for your patience ; 
you may wait and wait till you are both old 
and cross. Mother will not give her consent, 
she’ll mock you with vain hope, like that 
scoundrel Pygmalion and his poor sister Dido 
in Virgil. She has made up her mind—she 
says you are too young now, she'll find reasons 
just as good to keep you asunder till she can 
say you are too old, and ought to be thinking 
of the other world.” 

“ Kitty would never consent,” said Frank, 
not unimpressed by the boy’s representations. 
The thought was not new to him, the shadow 
of such a fear had been darkening on his 
mind for some time. 

“Don’t ask her!” cried Edward, with 
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animation ; “of course, I know as well as 

ou thatshe won't, if she can help it; but you 

now she loves you with all her heart—you 
know that though she tries to be gay, and 
deceives her poor old aunt and her father, 
who is always dreaming about some old Greek 
lovers instead of minding his own dear little 
girl; you know that when she thinks no one 
sees her the tears come welling up into her 
eyes, and she is grown so thin that I could 
almost span her waist, which used to be of a 
proper natural size. I do not doubt that she 
would protest and be very miserable, but you 
are her natural guardian now, and it is your 
business to take care of her health. Now, if 
you carry her off, and marry her against her 
will, she can’t blame any one but you and me, 
and I don’t think she can be long angry with 
either of us.” 

Frank smiled, and loved his brother very 
dearly for his vehemence. And when he de- 
tailed to Catherine his proposal in all its 
extravagant wildness, there was a touch of 
sadness in the smile with which he related 
it, and in that with which she listened—a 
sadness perhaps inseparable from love so deep 
as theirs, yet showing that a foreboding of 
evil was in the heart of each. 


A FIRST SORROW. 


Arise! this day shall shine 
For ever more, 

To thee a star divine 
On Time’s dark shore. 


Till now thy soul has becn 
All glad and gay: 

Bid it awake, and look 
At grief to-day! 


No shade has come between 
Thee and the sun ; 

Like some long childish dream 
Thy life has run: 


But now, the stream has reached 
A dark deep sea, 

And sorrow, dim and crowned, 
Is Waiting thee. 


Each of God's soldiers bear 
A sword divine : 

Stretch out thy trembling hands 
To-day for thine! 


To each anointed Priest 
God's summons came : 

Oh, soul, he speaks to-day 
And calls thy name. 


Then, with slow reverent step, 
And beating heart, 

From out thy joyous days, 
Thou must depart. 


And, leaving all behind 
Come forth, alone, 
To join the chosen band 
Around the throne. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
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Raise up thine eyes—be strong, 
Nor cast away 

The crown, that God has given 
Thy soul to-day ! 


IMPORTANT RUBBISH. 


We have, in one of our former numbers,* 
shown how art and science have been brought 
to bear upon things before thought worthless: 
how the refuse of the smithy, the gas-works, 
and the slaughter-house, have been made to 
yield products the most valuable, results the 
most beautiful. We are now about to relate 
how another useful step has been made in 
our Penny Wisdom. 

The iron wealth of England is a proverb in 
the most remote corners of the world. It 
produces the enormous amount of three 
millions of tons annually. We export to all 
parts of the world iron and steel to the yearly 
value of ten millions sterling, and machi- 
nery and tools to the extent of two millions; 
sums that equal the revenue of more than one 
kingdom. 

In travelling through the iron districts of | 
England, it is impossible to avoid bein 
struck with the vastness of the works carries 
on in those places. A journey through our 
mining districts—where undying flames leap | 
forth from hundreds of volcanoes ‘and around | 
which nothing is discoverable but blackened | 
piles of cinders and unsightly slag — will 
not be easily forgotten. For scores and 
scores of miles, the traveller beholds these 
apparently interminable heaps of refuse ore. 
Carts, waggons, and trucks may be seen on 
all sides, occupied in the endless task of 
removing this metallic encumbrance of the 
smelting-works. Hundreds of labourers 
are engaged in conveying to remote and | 
undisturbed spots, the enormous piles of | 
black, friable, clinkery-looking stutf—the | 
slag, that day by day and hour by hour is | 
produced by the smelters of iron ore. Some 
is flung down deep gullies, and hidden in the 
dark yawning recesses of ravines, when haply 
any such are to be found. Some is employed 
in the hardening of rotten roadways, where 
it is made to perform a very unsatisfactory 
sort of duty for stone. Occasionally it is 
shot into the sea, when near enough for 
that purpose, which, however is not often 
the case. 

Of the actual extent of this rubbish pro- 
duction some idea may be formed, when it is 
stated, as it has been, on very good authority, 
that in the removal of all this waste slag from 
the furnace-mouths of the United Kingdom, 
not much less than half-a-million sterling is 
annually expended. Indeed, it has been cal- 
culated that in round numbers there are, at 
the present time, fully six millions of tons of 
this refuse material produced in one year. 
At this rate it would be easy to imagine the 


* Penny Wisdom, vol. vi, p. 97. 
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| gullies, pits, and ravines of the iron districts 
| becoming filled up at no very remote period, 
when iron-masters would have to go farther 
in search of secluded spots whereon rubbish 
might be shot. 

The philosopher who, by the aid of scien- 
tific observation and research, can point out 
to us how to turn all this perplexing mass of 
| unproductive refuse to good and profitable 
account—how, by a simple method, we may 
| convert this ugly, useless clinker into a beau- 
tiful means of ornamentation, and make it 
an indestructible and economical agent in 
the construction of public works and dwel- 
, ling-houses,—surely the man who can ac- 
complish this deserves some thanks at our 
hands. 

All this has been accomplished by the 
patient research of Dr. W. H. Smith of Phila- 
_ delphia, United States, who recently deli- 
vered a lecture on the subject to the members 
| of our Society of Arts. In this interest- 
ing discourse, the lecturer pointed out the 
brittle and useless character of the mineral 
| refuse of smelting furnaces, as at present 
known under the name of slag. <A careful 
analysis of this hitherto rejected product of 
| our iron works shows that it is composed, in 
the main, of lime, silica, and alumina, with 
| an occasional admixture of magnesia and 
sulphur. In all parts of the world the same 
results are arrived at. The slag of France or 
Sweden differs in no essentials from that of 
_ Britain or the United States. It is scarcely 
| necessary to remind the reader of the simi- 
| larity in the process of smelting ores, and the 
vast operations of nature beneath the crust 
| of the earth, where, by a like agency of heat, 
mountainous deposits of igneous rocks are 

constantly being thrown off. 
| The rocks of this origin are met with in 
_ stupendous masses in most parts of the world. 
_ Whilst Nature, on the one hand, employs 
| her igneous products in the construction of 
| gigantic mountain-palaces, man, well aware 
| of their great value, equally applies those 
| rocks, under the names of granite, felspar, 
| basalt, greenstone, syenite, porphyry, serpen- 
tine, &c., in the construction of his most 
elaborated architectural edifices. High geo- 
logical authorities tell us that if we examine 
| the composition of the crust of the globe, we 
shall find that of all the earths and earthy 
| substances therein, three only will be ascer- 
tained to constitute its great bulk, namely 
silica, alumina, and lime, precisely those 
which mainly compose the slag of the smelt- 
ing-house. 

The worker in ores when he is occupied 
with his blast-furnace is, in fact, but re- 
peating, on a small scale, the grandest 
operations of nature, deep in the bowels of 
| the earth. Heat is the great first agency 
employed by nature and by the philosopher 
im the decomposition and re-combination 
which produce some of the most beautiful 
} aud useful products with which we are ac- 
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'quainted. Dr. Smith has shown that the 
|rubbish of the smelting-house is identical in 
character, and equally valuable, with most of 
| the igneous rocky substances. 

Like many other valuable discoveries, this 
result was arrived at whilst: searching for 
something else. It is well to relate how this 
truth, so interesting in itself apart from com- 
mercial results, was seized upon by the 
American philosopher, since it may tend to 
encourage such as may be toiling in other 
| fields of research, Impressed with a convic- 
tion of the influence of electricity upon life, 
health, and disease, Dr. Smith, at that time a 
practitioner in Philadelphia, commenced a 
series of experiments in electro-agencies on 
the human frame. Success in that question 
induced him to carry his researches to vege- 
table life, and from animate he was led to direct 
his observations to inanimate objects. Mineral 
matter received attention from him, and, 
weighing well the geological facts alluded to 
above, Dr. Smith bent the energies of his 
mind to trace the effects of electricity in all 
these combinations and reproductions. 

Comparing the condition and character of 
slag with that of the igneous rocks of nature, 
he felt that to electric agency must be attri- 
buted the cause of the great difference existing 
between them. In order to test this, he took 
a piece of the vitrified mass of slag hot from 
the furnace-mouth, and applied to it a metallic 
rod. At the point where this electric con- 
ductor came in contact with the substance, 
the vitrified mass assumed a pulverulent 
character ; several rods were employed, and 
at each point of contact similar changes in 
the condition of the slag were observable. 
The electricity rapidly engendered during the 
smelting process was parted with as quickly 
on the application of the metal conductors, 
and hence the sudden and marked change in 
the condition of the mineral. 

In order more fully to test this theory, the 
experimentor threw a quantity of the molten 
slag, fresh from the furnace-mouth, into 
water. Every atom of the liquid being a 
good conductor of electricity rapidly absorbed 
it as it lowered the temperature of the mass, 
and the immediate consequence was, that the 
mineral matter fell into a coarse powder, 
entirely deprived of its former cohesion or 
solidity. 

From these trials Dr. Smith felt convinced 
that his electrical theory was correct, and 
that it was to the rapid giving forth of its 
electricity by sudden cooling in contact with 
conducting media that slag owed its brittle 
character—in other words, its want of co- 
hesion and its tendency to pulverise. He 
reflected that the great masses of igneous 
rocks upheaved from the centre of heat were 
in a favourable position for gradually cooling, 
their gigantic extent would ensure that 
result—hence their extreme hardness and 





durability. 
With the view of completely testing the 
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accuracy of his electrical theory, Dr. Smith 
caused a quantity of slag, fresh from the 
smelting-house, to flow upon a non-conducting 
substance, where it was allowed to cool much 
more gradually than was usually the case. 
To his great delight he found that he had 
obtained a most complete verification of his 
opinion. The product thus obtained had 
entirely lost its semi-vitreous and friable 
character, and assumed a dense, solid, and 
rocky nature, capable of resisting the heaviest 
blows, and altogether assuming the peculi- 
arities of the igneous rocks. 

Having obtained this result, the experi- 
menter proceeded to other trials. By conti- 
nuing the molten slag, when removed from 
the furnace, at a high temperature, in an 
oven, where it was. afterwards allowed to 
cool very gradually, and then run into moulds 
of a non-conducting substance, the material 
was found to have become altogether de-vitri- 
fied, and to have taken a beautifully veined 
and granulated character of extreme hard- 
ness, approaching to the solidity and strength 
of the finest marble. By varying the heat 
applied, by the admixture of colouring mat- 
ters, and by «a subsequent polish applied to 
the surface, the experimenter has succeeded 
in producing a perfect imitation of cornelian, 
agate, malachite, or any other of the more 
valuable mineral products. 

Here then we see how an enquiry having 
for its object the elucidation of a purely 
scientific theory, has led the inquirer, by 
imperceptible steps, to a most valuable disco- 
very, by means of which many million of tons 
of hitherto refuse matter may be converted 
into really useful and valuable materials 
for the builder, the architect, and the deco- 
rator. 

Already, in America, the slag of iron fur- 
naces, in its new character, is employed for 
paving purposes with the most complete suc- 
cess, whole thoroughfares having been, for 
several years, laid down with this material, 
without any perceptible wear of the surface. 
In the form of building-bricks it is likewise 
in considerable use ; and builders in some of 
the principal cities of the United States testify 
to the perfect adaptation of such bricks, and 
to their great superiority and economy over 
the common clay brick. 

It is not easy to limit the application of 
this valuable rubbish. Wherever durability 
is required, united with peculiarity of form, 
there the prepared slag will be found per- 
fectly adapted; for, inasmuch as it can be 
cast into moulds of any shape, all labour 


spent in hewing and cutting marble or stone | 


is avoided. It is perfectly compact and im- 
pervious, and therefore admirably suited 
for the construction of ‘aqueducts of any 
size, It remains unacted on by chemi- 
cals of the greatest strength, consequently 
may be employed for making gas-piping, as 
it will last out many of the ordivary iron 
pipes. 
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When wrought in its higher character, run 
into suitable moulds, and polished more bril- 
liantly than marble or porphyry, it will 
furnish pillars, fagades, slabs, &c., for the 
ornamentation of mansions, halls, and public 
buildings, at a price and in a style not 
hitherto attained. We have specimens of 
this beautifully polished material before us, 
and certainly we can see in it that which igs 
likely to bring about a complete revolution 
in house architecture. Who will be content 
with perous bricks, perishable stucco-work, or 
soft crumbling stone, when such adamantine 
cornelian-like material is to be had, that 
shall defy the action of London smoke and 
factory vapours? We can picture in our 
mind’s eye a new Belgravia, a second Tybur- 
nia, rising up at the bidding of some adven- 
turous Cubitt or Peto, built with slag bricks, 
and faced with a polished front of surpas- 
sing brilliancy, in the most exquisite forms, 
and apparently composed of marble, agate, 
cornelian, porphyry, and malachite. If a 
shade of dust or smoke settle on it, the first 
shower of rain restores it to its original 
brilliancy. Time will have little, if any, 
effect on it; and as for repairs or beauti- 
fying every third or fourth year, such care 
would never be needed. All this we expect 
to see before many seasons shall have passed 
over us. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the advaa- 
tages likely to arise from this new branch of 
industry, so simple in its application, yet so 
widely available in most European countries, 
not only with the refuse products of iron- 
works, but with those resulting from the 
smelting of copper, lead, and zine ores. The 
rough slabs or tiles for pavements or roofing 
car. be sold, with a large profit, at fourpence- 
halfpenny the foot. hen highly polished, 
at erghteenpence. In its more finished and 
ornamented forms, for architectural purposes, 
this material possesses, of course, a much 
greater value, dependent on its durability and 
beauty. 

Regarding this important discovery from 
whatsoever point of view, whether in refer- 
ence to the vast quantity of now useless 
refuse that may be made valuable, to the 
many interests that will be benefited by it,— 
iron-masters, copper-smelters, builders, archi- 
tects, house-decorators, and water-companies, 
—we cannot but look upon it as one of the 
most promising results of modern science in 
an age peculiarly fruitful in marvellous 
inventions, and rich in its daily Penny 
Wisdom. 

We have, in a previous paper, shown the 
marvellous powers of electricity, in the pro- 
duction of light. Here we find the same 
subtle element busily employed in making 
mere rubbish a beautiful and useful adjunct 
to the arts. How far the same agency may 
be made subservient to the improving of 
our smelted metals and other products of the 
furnace, we dare not venture to predict. We 
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will content ourselves with directing the | 


attention of founders, assayers, and all 


workers in metal, glass, and porcelain, to the 
subject. 


oe OOS 


CHIPS. 


A RIVER PICTURE IN SUMMER. 

Summer at last: gay, glowing, exuberant 
summer ; laughing through windows, sport- 
ing up staircases, playing at hide and seek in 
ivied turrets, tripping in roguish elfin fashion 
through thicket and wood, and here, from the 
smooth mirror of this ——— river in dizzy 
reflections of light, till the letters on the page 
of my book scud away altogether, and reading 
is out of the question. There now, the win- 
dow is open, and that wayward spirit of a 
breeze that has been whining’ for admittance 
is at liberty to gambol at its wild will 
among my papers, As I droop my head over 
my hand, half for laziness and half for shade, 
Iam conscious of all sorts of summer influ- 
ences. Now [I lie captive in the folds of that 
scarf-like haze that floats and trembles lover- 
like over the glassy translucent surface ; then 
the white petal-like sail of some tiny boat 
catches me, and I float with it as confiding as 
a nautilus, till I am lost and melted down in 
the broad horizon ; then I mix with the blue 
coils of light, and clamber up, after two or 
three sunny falls, the black vale of some mo- 
tionless leviathan, that with yards crossed, 
and sails all loose, lies asleep on its watery 
shadow: then I hear the gradual clank of 
the anchor, and the blithe rollicking troll of 
the sailors as they skip round the polished 
cycle of the windlass, singing not of Mount 
Abora but Alabama. Now along creamy line 
bisects the expanse of blue. I hear the splash 
and hiss of the paddle, and a gust of metallic 
music thrills the stagnant air by me, and I 
turn to watch the jaunty little ferry-boat, as it 


coquettishly flirts and curtseys through an | 


arcana of foam. What a delicious medium 
of sounds water is! how it mitigates and 
| idealises the rude work-day world tones : the 
hubbub of a town, the splash of a steamer, 
the monotone of a ship-bell, when translated 
by this, all lose their original dissonance, and 
gain an idiom, which, if not music is inter- 
spersed with sounds nearly allied with it. 
See! a puff of thin blue smoke, and a quick 
bright snake-like dart of yellow flame, fol- 
lowed by a deep sullen boom that rattles the 
window panes, and all but spills my ink. 
Ha! there is a sight worth looking at. How 
statelily—nay imperially—she subdues the 
water ; not flinging it off in scorn with an im- 
patient angry face, but trampling it under 
her keel noiselessly, like a conqueror. How 
the stars and stripes at her fore, flaunt out 
against the sky: and the huge red funnel and 
the glittering brass rail of her crowded 
quarterdeck—-what salient points are they for 
the light. As I bend forward to listen I can 
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almost distinguish—so still is it—the parting 
huzzas from the light little satellite that 
slowly drops behind to let her rouse all her 
strength up for a battle with the Atlantic. 

It is a bright noon now, and the green field 
below looks cool and inviting. Why should 
I not bask there, and gladden mine eye with 
a wider range? The half-alive lapping of the 
tide in the rocks, and the swaying of the gro- 
tesque knots of black sea-weed, like so many 
jelly-fish, and the careless follow-my-leader- 
like dipping of the white gulls, and the 
bobbing gasping struggle of the buoys, and 
the tenacious resistance of the vessels at 
anchor, and their tory-like dislike to turn 
round with the tide; these are so many 
pleasant bits of side-play that I amuse myself 
with observing. And then, on some little 
sandy promontory or isthmus some blithe 
seven- years-old heroes are, Canute- like, 
defying the sea; and, when cut off at last, 
regaining terra firma with a leap that has 
all the mimicry if not the importance of 
heroism. 

For the main figures of my canvass I have 
variety enough: here a zig-zag line 01 clums 
canal-boats in tow; there a New Yor 
clipper with its tall taper masts and snow- 
white flat cotton sails; then a yacht, with its 
blue pendant and main-sheet all but dipping 
the water; here the red, blue, and white of 
the Dutchman, with his porpoise-like prow, 
and yellow oily hull; or the sumptuous 
orange of the Spaniard or Portuguese, with 
its Columbus-like recollections and Dolci 
hombre di Jesu! A bright busy scintillating 
water-picture enough, when I have added the 
lighthouse and the fort in the distance, and 
the clock tower with its shining dial opposite, 
and the forest-like line of masts on the shore, 
and the dome, and the church towers, and the 
labyrinthine interlacing of warehouses and 
chimneys that rise tier after tier along 
the miles of shore on the other side till the 
smoke is clear, and you discern a blue ridge, 
when, may be, if you had an eagle’s eye, you 
might be conscious of a clear reservoir and a 
secret underground pathway, which, though 
not under the protection of nymph or naiad, 
is surely not without the tutelage of some as 
benign spirit, if it be the engineer of a water 
company ; when, with the hints of cool baths, 
and of sunbeams that have not the life crushed 
out of them by falling too far from the clouds, 
I leave you to rest or to wander at your 
pleasure. 


THE SCALE OF PROMOTION. 

Ir was not many months since that the 
prime-minister of one of the Italian sove- 
reigns was an Englishman; who had in days 
gone by served his ducal master in the capa- 
city of groom. 

It is not many years since that the prime- 
minister of the King of Oude—the arbiter of 
fortune, of life and death, at Lucknow—was 
an Englishman also, who had first entered 
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the service of the Indian monarch in the} the owner of the Black Scawr Tower by mar- 
humble station of barber. In the course of| riage with the heiress. At first he had been 
time the barber-minister retired to his native | the companion—some said the favourite man- 
land with an oriental fortune, independent of | at-arms—of her father, Sir Torquil of the 
royal curls or royal smiles. Scawr. Immense in size, unequalled in 

At this present moment promotions quite | strength, unapproachable in mastery of his 
as singular, though not quite so lofty, are| weapons, the young Reinhold created terror 


made in one of our Indian Presidencies; and, 
seeing that the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors have very recently published a list of 
such qualifications as they consider necessary | 
for the future aspirants for civil service in 
India, it may not be amiss to state what is| 
looked upon in the City of Palaces as the best 
passport to high office. 

The gentleman who is now the Governor 
of the Presidency alluded to, is an ardent 
lover of music ; a taste for which when pro- 
perly shown is a credit to the possessor, and 
a pleasure to his friends. His excellency is 
anxious to collect about him others of a 
like taste, a commendable desire if properly 





and admiration almost in an equal degree, 
Sir Torquil himself became afraid of him, and 
for many years before he died he seemed to 
have surrendered his vast estates into the 
hands of his retainer, and followed his direc- 
tions as if he had been aslave. The estate 
was vast but sterile. The Tower that gave 
name to the property lay at some twenty or 
thirty miles from the capital of Scotland; a 
dreary wilderness extended for miles on every 
side, with here and there a small patch of 
arable or grass land on the side of some 
brawling burn, which in summer perhaps 
was dry, and in the winter flooded all the 
country like a lake. In the very middle of 


carried out. But it so happens that this is| the estate, in a district of corn and barley, 
not the case. Civilians of the poorest capa-|and amid fields of grass, and miles of park- 
city, or greatest inactivity, but performers) like land, stocked with sheep and deer, rose 
on some instrument, are retained at the seat| the stately towers of the great monastery 
of government in posts requiring superior | of Strathwoden—originally, from the name, 
qualifications, for the simple gratification of @ Danish establishment, but rescued from 
2 musical taste. It is thought necessary that | heathendom by the early church, and placed 
the governor’s concerts be well got up even/ under the guardianship of Saint Bridget of 
at the risk of jeopardising the smooth working Dumfries. It was a perfect land of Goshen 
of the machinery of government. ‘compared to the rest of the country ; a fat 

Let the crowd of young candidates who in | island surrounded by a hungry sea ; a money- 
August next present themselves for examina- | Changer’s window, with all its puzzling vari- 
tion before the East India Company’s exa-| ties of coin and paper, within sight of all the 
miners bear the above well in mind. To) convicts from Botany Bay; in short, as a 
enable a youth to pass the ordeal on this| poet might say—but never yet has said—it 
side of the hemisphere, classics, mathematics,| Was like an oasis in the desert. And the 
or modern languages, may be necessary ;/ church had got it—had put her wide arms 
but that he should pass the ordeal on the | round it and embraced it on every side ; had 
other side with equal success, proficiency | fertilised its fields, and added beauty to its 
in some branch of the musical art, will be| scenery by splendid architecture, and scared 
absolutely essential; for there the scale of | @way lightning and fiends from it by perpe- 





promotion is regulated by the gamut. |tual ringing of bells and singing of psalms; 
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Tr was a dark winter’s night, of which we 
have no doubt there were many in’ the| 
year fifteen hundred and fifty-five. This was | 
the darkest, the windiest, the coldest night of 
them all. There was no moon ; if there had 
been any in the almanac, it would have been 
blown out like a candle in a broken lantern. 
There was the sound of a roaring river that 
mingled with the crashing of leafiess branches. 
A dog at a considerable distance occasionally 
added fresh horror to the hideous sounds by 
a melancholy howl. Sir Reinhold, or Ren- 





'and had fattened fifty monks to a point that 


it was painful to witness, for they were all 
aftlicted with asthma, and many had the gout, 
and sometimes the half of them were laid up 
with jaundice, and a few of them occasion- 
ally died of their religious exercises, and also 
some of delirium tremens. Strathwoden 
Abbey was the centre of an ecelesiastical 
territory of four or five miles square, strong, 
comfortable, thick-walled, low-placed upon 
the banks of the pastoral Woden ; and half 
an hour's ride from it—a good horse would 
go at the rate of ten miles an hour—gaunt, 
grim, dark, scowling, and perched defyingly 
on the precipitous banks of a tumbling, 
splashing, sunless water, called the Nadders- 





nold, or Ranald; for orthography even ‘in| fang, rose the walls of Black Scawr Tower. 
proper names was not a settled science in| Sir Torquil had looked for forty years at 
those days, was sitting—But we had better | that wonderful domain, sacred to Ceres and 
tell some little about him first, and also where | St. Bridget, which would have lain like a 


he was. 


Twenty years before this timehe had become 


brooch of inestimable value on the breast of 
his threadbare plaid, but which he was 
forced to behold firmly fixed on the golden 
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garment of Mother Church, and guarded from 
hostile approach by bell, book, and candle, 
fifty slightly apoplectic monks, and the tute- 
lary name of the patroness of Dumfries. 
There came over from foreign parts—from 
the valleys of Savoy, and from Geneva, a sort 
of subdued whisper that a reformation of 
heart and life was universally required ; that 
the purity of the original law had been 
departed from ; that Christianity consisted in 
| forgiveness of injuries, love to our fellow men, 
unselfishness, 2nd doing unto others as we 
| would they should do unto us; and Sir 
Torquil at once became a reformer, and 
determined if he could to get possession of 
| the church’s lands, and starve out the Abbot 
of Strathwoden and allhis monks. Accord- 
ingly, after deep consultation with Sir Rein- 
hold, who had been knighted by the Regent 
| at Linlithgow after slaying a gentleman in 
| single combat, whose horse he had borrowed 
| and declined to return, Sir Torquil deter- 


| mined to lay claim to a snug little farm of a} 


| thousand acres or so, that lay next his 
| western march, and looked about for some 
rie witnesses to swear they remem- 
_ bered the land in his father’s possession, and 


that they had seen the lease for nineteen | 


| years, under which it was held by the monas- 
| tery. The abbot was a fat man—a jolly man 
| —overflowing with good nature, and a sort 
of Christian charity which consisted in 


making himself and everybody else as com- 
| fortable as he could. He was very much 


| shocked at the audacious attempt. He 
| declined for a while to take legal notice of 


the claim, and determined therefore to pro- 


ceed in a strictly clerical and Christian man- 
Thereupon he procured some of the 
| peasantry, and one or two of the chief farmers 
_ on his demesne to give formal notice to the 
bishop of the diocese that Sir Torquil was 
possessed ; that they had on several occasions 
| seen him accompanied by a large black dog, 
| and that it was very well known in the neigh- 
| bourhood that he had sold himself to the 
devil. So, while the retainers of the abbey, 


well armed, and commanded by the liveliest of 


_ the monks, under a banner in which was 
| sewn a portion of the petticoat of their patron 
| saint, ejected the intruders with many a 
| whack and many a bang, a body of more aged 
| and reverend divines started in solemn pro- 
cession across the moor with a great quantity 
of holy relics, and several censers swaying 
about with sweet-smelling perfumes, and on 
arriving in the courtyard of the Tower pro- 
ceeded to exorcise the evil spirit out of the 
unfortunate knight. 

It was a very evil spirit that had got pos- 
session of that worthy man—a violent spirit 
—an angry spirit—a most irreverent spirit ; 
and it incited him to do a variety of things 
unbecoming a Christian gentleman in any 
business he may have to transact with a 
mitred abbot and eighteen venerable monks. 
He rushed’ forth from his hall, where he had 
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|been refreshing himself with a half-ox 
| roasted and a kilderkin of ale, and with his 
'quarter-staff, which fortunately was the wea- 
|pon he first laid hands on, he performed 
‘such feats on the heads and bodies of the 
‘reverend cavalcade as never since that time 
|has been achieved by a troop of French 
|tambours upon the regimental drums. It 
was a shower of blows; a hailstorm of 
cracks on the head; anavalanche of thumps 
on the shoulders ; a hurricane of kicks on all 
parts of the body. A threshing of corn with 
| fifty flails was nothing to it; a beating of 
carpets by a thousand hands on the outskirts 
of a great town was nothing to it: it fell— 
it squashed —it battered—it bruised —it 
bounded, and fell again—till there was 
limping, aud howling, and holding up of 
arms, and entreaties to cease, and apolo- 
|gies for the intrusion, and finally retreat 
—dispersion — disappearance; and nothing 
was left but an old man out ot breath, 
with a broken quarter-staff in his hand, 
surrounded by fragments of censers, and 
| relic-chests, and white surplices, and square 
caps, and chasubles, and copes, and a sweet- 
smelling savour exhaling frankincense and 
myrrh. 

Sir Reinhold saw the abbot that night. 
| He had a black patch on his nose, and his left 
leye was Seineed up entirely. His arm was 
j im a sling, and his left leg lay swathed in 
| cloths, and reclining on a cushion; the toot 
and ankle were bare, red, and inflamed, like 
a baby iil of the measles. 

“From Sir Torquil of the Scawr?” said 
the abbot, in answer to Sir Reinhold’s an- 
|nouncement of the object of his visit. “He 
|is given over to the evil one, body and soul, 
and must expiate his blasphemy at the 
stake.” 

“In the meantime his followers will take 
forcible possession of the fat acres along the 
banks of the Speith, and the corn and wine 
and oil of the holy fathers will be much 
diminished thereby.” 

“We have an enlightened and contented 
tenantry, and feed fifty poor folks every day 
at noon. They will fight in defence of their 
abbot and St. Bridget.” 

“We have two hundred men-at-arms 
ready to trample on abbot and saint, and 
to hold the lands in spite of devil and 
pope.” 

“We!” said the abbot. “Is it possible 
‘that our son Sir Reinhold has joined him- 
self to the army of Satan! Has not the 
abbey for five years past put itself under your 
powerful protection, paying you for the same 
with much yellow gold and store of fat 
cattle? And now you say ‘We!’ For 
shame, my son! Your friend Sir Torquil is 
possessed by an infinite number of demons— 
| I should say five thousand, at least, from the 
noise they made this morning, and the blows 
they inflicted from a countless 








number of 
sticks and quarter-staffs ; and it would be 











more consonant with your duty as an obedient 
son of the church to resist his unjust aggres- 
sion than to come hither as an ambassador to 
maintain his cause.” 

“Sir Torquil of the Scawr,” replied Sir 
Reinhold, “is a learned man, though his 
studies have been few, and his powers of 
reading are of the slightest, like my own. 
He hath betaken himself to a science called 
theology.” 

“And therefore he rebels against the 
church! Go on.” 
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[Conducted by 


Sir Torquil of the Scawr, of encountering the 
thunders of the church.” 

“Tt’s like other thunder,” said the old man, 
rubbing his eyes, “it turns small-beer sour, 
but passes harmless over the ten-bushel malt, 
We shall keep the Speith pastures, in spite 
of crozier and crown.” 

“The lands round the Grange are richer 
and wider,” said Sir Reinhold, quietly. 

“But they never were mine, nor my pre- 
decessors’.” 

“The more reason your successors should 


“He thinks the Pope of Rome a presump-| become proprietors of the same.” 
tuous priest.” 

“ And therefore he breaks the heads of the 
monks of Strathwoden.” 
doth not approve of a_ celibate 


“ He 
clergy.” 

“And therefore he seizes fifteen hundred 
acres of our best land. Saints of old! what 
logic is this !” 

“ And it is our intention to guard and keep 
the same, be the acreage more or less, by 
sword and shield, horse and spear.” 

“ And all the haughs and broad meadows,” 
said the abbot with a sigh, “must go to 
reward that evil-doer! Perish the land, so 
he gets no benefit from it—yea, let Satan 
himself possess the rich holms and swelling 
meadows so that that man of Belial is left to 
his poverty and pride.” 

“You speak well and wisely, holy father,” 
said Sir Reinhold. “And it was with a 
proposition of the sort I came to visit your 
reverence this day. Iam not Satan. I wish 
indeed I were if he is to be put in possession 
of the valleys of the Speith. But Iam Sir 
Reinhold of the greys—by reason of the 
colour of my destriers—a devout Christian, 
and a true friend of the abbey of Strath- 
woden; and am ready to aid you in your 
just design of keeping Sir Torquil from 
fattening on the results of his own violence. 
Give me the broad lands at a peppercorn 
rent, with right of purchase when I can pay 
you a hundred fiat ony and Sir Torquil shall 
swing from the turret of his own tower 
sooner than lay his sacrilegious hands ona 
blade of grass or stack of corn that ever 
belonged to holy church. If you refuse, we 
take the lands to-morrow, and lay ciaim to 
the neighbouring Grange. For sir Torquil 
thinks the cardinals of Rome are insolent 
churls ” 

“And therefore may justly confiscate the 
lands of a Scottish abbey! Oh, Bridget, what 
logic again !” 

Sir Reinhold on riding home late that night 
was observed to wrapa closely-written parch- 
ment carefully next his breast within his 
steel cuirass. He stepped into the hall of the 
tower. Sir Torquil was asleep by the side of 
the fire. His daughter Sibylla was engaged 
at a tambour-frame embroidering a wimple 
for the image of St. Bridget. 

“I have seen the holy abbot,” said Sir 
Reinhold, “and you stand in great danger, 


“But [ am satisfied with the Speith,” said 
Sir Torquil. 

“So am I, and with more reason ; for the 
domain is mine on payment of two pepper- 
corns at Lady-day and Christmas. No man 
shall trespass on my lands ; and I warn you, 
Sir Torquil, that the Grange, and all its close 
fields, and nice fir plantings, and yellow- 
roofed cottages, are far more easily obtained 
from the gloved fingers of a trembling priest 
than my own poor possession, even from so 
weak a hand as this.” 

“The Grange be it, then. Tell our wit- 
nesses they mistook one river for the other: 
it was the Woldbeck I meant, and not the 
Speith, The thrashing the monks received 
to-day will do for one as well as the other; 
so my conscience is at rest on that score. 
Wine here! and ale !—you must be hot and 
hungry. Sit down, Sir Reinhold of the 
Speith. To our good father the holy Pope!” 

Scotland fell more and more into anarchy 
and disorder. There was no law, and little 
security for life or land. The church alone 
retained some appearance of organisation; 
but, unsupported i civil authority, its in- 
fluence declined. It spoke more proudly as 
its strength decayed. Sir Torquil laid claim 
to the Grange, seized the farms, carried off 
the crops, and broke the bones of any clerical- 
looking gentleman he encountered in the 
course of his rides. Some of the monks 
retired to the capital, and starved in Canon- 
gate and High Street, instead of in their 
ancient cells, Fasting became a much more 
real thing than it had ever been before ; but 
the abbot and some few bolder spirits were 
still unsubdued. They hurled an excommu- 
nication at the head of the old knight ; and 
as the death-agony gives strength unknown 
even in youth and health, the blow seemed 
overwhelming in the midst of his apparent 
success, Excommunication was still a frightful 
word, though the power of carrying it out 
had vanished from all other parts of the land. 
Sir Reinhold was prostrated with terror, and 
preached the most rigid obedience. He grew 
a devoted son of the church the moment the 
sentence was passed. The weather was cold ; 
but he threatened death to any servitor who 
should have the unchristian wickedness to 
kindie a fire for poor old Sir Torquil. Meat 
was rigorously refused,— water was not 
allowed. Parched with thirst, weakened with 
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hunger, shivering with cold, pining in soli- 
tude and darkness, Sir Torquil would have 
surrendered house and land, in addition to 
his usurped territory, to have the curse 
lifted from his head; but Sir Reinhold per- 
severed in preferring the soul’s health of his 
patron to the mere satisfying of his bodily 
wants. And at length, shrieking for food, 
and staggering through hall and corridor, 
and finding no one to comfort him, he sat 
down in his arm-chair by the side of the 
empty grate, and in the morning was found 
dead,—a striking example of the punishment 
that invariably pursues the unjust appro- 
priators of the wealth of the church. His 
will was found and duly proved. It left all 
he had to Sir Reinhold, now Sir Reinhold of 
the Speith, who had saved his life on several 
occasions, and had been his friend and sup- 
porter to the last. It left him the guardian- 
| ship of his daughter Sibylla, and the disposal 
| of her hand in marriage,—a hand which, as 
| it carried with it the possession of the Black 
Scawr Tower and a whole county of barren 
| land, he instan*ly bestowed upon himself. 
| No sooner legally clothed in Sir Torquil’s 
| rights than he prosecuted that conscientious 
|| individual’s claims to the Grange with such 
| skill, that a peppercorn compromise was 
| again had recourse to, and the memory of 
| Sir Torquil cleansed by a solemn retractation 
of all demoniacal possession and a withdrawal 
| of the penalty of excommunication. Sir Rein- 
| hold of the Scawr was now the professed 
| patron and defender of the abbey of Strath- 
woden, and in a few years had established 
rights of ownership over more than half of 

the much coveted lands. Fiercer and fiercer 
| in the meantime grew the religious troubles 
| in Scotland. There were Lords of the Articles 
| and Lords of the Congregation; but all 
anxious for the spoil of the Romish Church. 
As long as Sir Reinhold was paid with broad 
|| acres for his defence of that failing cause, he 
| was the most zealous votary of the faith. His 
belief in bones of martyrs and thumb-nails of 
saints knew no bounds, except the fences of 
the rich fields still belonging to the monks ; 
| but when matters grew worse and worse, and 
civil government entirely died out, and ec- 
clesiastical factions carried on an internecine 
| war, a sudden light of reformation shone in 
on the darkened eyes of the papistical Sir 
| Reinhold. He became a Lord of the Congre- 
gation, snuffled through the nose as if he 
laboured under a perpetual cold, and, with 
many allusions to Amalekites and smitings 
on hip and thigh, he seized all the remaining 
territories of his neighbour the Abbot of 
Strathwoden, and enclosed that jolly eccle- 
siastic and his now greatly depleted monks 
within the narrowest limits. There was 
nothing left to them of all their gorgeous 
estates but a narrow strip round the Abbey 
itself,—not enough for their maintenance, but 
quite enough to excite the cupidity of so 
zealous a Protestant as Sir Reinhold of the 
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Scawr. Many of the brethren had died ; the 
abbot was old and feeble ; the peasantry had 
been draughted off into the armed companies 
required to support Sir Reinhold’s import- 


ance, and at leisure hours had started as 
freebooters and robbers on their own account. 


It was at this period we introduced Sir 
Reinhold to our readers, The night was 
dark, the wind blew, the river roared, as we 
said at the beginning of this tale; and Sir 
Reinhold sat in his great old hall absorbed in 
thought. 

“It is so much pleasanter a situation,” he 
said, “than this gruesome tower ;—a fruitful 
orchard at the west, instead of the scrubby 
planting here,—a soft-flowing, clean-watered 
stream on the north, instead of this wild, 
noisy Naddersferry below the Scawr,—and 
when the lazy, mumbling shavelings are all 
driven out—by this time they ought to be in 
the middle of the river—” 

A louder blast than usual shook the win- 
dow-frame, as he spoke, and a sharp shower 
of sleet sounded on the panes, 

“Tt’s lucky,” he said, “their reverences are 
so fat and well-fed, they will stand the wea- 
ther better than the thin sides of a poor 
trooper like myself.” 

The door now gently opened. 

“ Well,” said Sir Reinhold, “ what news of 
the holy monks? Have you turned them 
out of house and home? What! you, my 
lady wife? I thought I spoke to John of the 
Strong Arm. Why so late up? to bed, to 
bed!” 

“Not till you revoke the cruel order and 
replace the good priests in their own walls.” 

“Good priests, forsooth! who made you a 
judge of goodness? Lazy lurdans, sworn 
servants of the Man of Sin, soldiers of Anti- 
christ, and holders of ground I want.” 

“The last the greatest of their sins, I know 
full well, Oh! man of blood and violence, 
have you no relentings in that iron heart ? 
Have you no hour vouchsafed you by pityin 
saints, to turn your thoughts to penitence iad 
fear ?” 

“No! Of what should I repent? of what 
should I be afraid ?” 

“ Look, Sir Reinhold of the Seawr, on this 
wasted form; look, Sir Reinhold, on these 
haggard features. - Have I repined? have I 
complained? have I let the world know 
that cruelties, and crimes, and basenesses in- 
numerable have marked your life for the 
twenty years of our union ?” 

“*Twere safer not now to begin,” said Sir 
Reinhold, with compressed lips and knitted 
brow. 

“T bore all—neglect, contumely, indignities, 
and even violence of your hand. For who 
am I that I should complain when greater 
evils than these are heaped on holy church ? 
What I have suffered [ have deserved, for 
who is free from sin? But for others I will 
speak. You shall not drive out the holy 
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brethren to 
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rish in the cold. You shall | of the executors of Sir Reinhold, was richer, 


not fling insult and wrong on the head of the | as regarded mere income, than Sir Reinhold 
gracious abbot: if you persist, I have secrets | had been when he possessed the whole estate, 
which you would’be loth to have revealed; I/The man’s name was Brown. He had got 


know of deeds you would fain die rather than 
to have published in the ears of men? In 
the ears of men they shall be published. 
These feeble limbs shall carry me to the 
Council of the Lords; there, in the great 
hall of Linlithgow, in the presence of all, I 
will proclaim you murderer—traitor—” 

“You will? Hark! the Naddersferry is 
louder than usual to-night. So you will be- 
tray my secrets, wife Sibylla? You will find 
the journey long and toilsome—you will never 
reach the walls of Lithgow town—” 

“The secrets will uphold me; but if I fail, 
there are ears even here into which I can 
pour the tale—to all, to man-at-arms, to 
serving-man, to hind, and shepherd, I will tell 
all, unless you rescind that fatal order against 
the holy men of Strathwoden—” 

“Hush! here comes John of the Strong 
Arm, who drove the drones forth into the 
night—” 

~To him I will tell all! Come, John of 
the Strong Arm, look well on your lord—” 

“How loud the Neddersferry brawls! I 
scarce can hear your sweet voice. See, from 
this window we can look sheer down upon 
the water—black, pitch black. °Tis twenty 
fathoms down, and yet its noise is troublesome. 
Look down, madam,—nay, shrink not, my 
fingers don’t hurt your lily shoulders; you 
struggle ; how foolish, when all I wish you to 
do is to watch the torrent’s course. "Tis deep, 
they say, just under this window; screams 
can’t be heard; white garments can’t be 
seen,” 


The window was closed again, and there was 


silence in the hall. A tap came in a few 
minutes to the door. John of the Strong 
Arm entered. His master sat as before in 
the arm-chair beside the fire. He was alone. 

Now, gentle reader, here is a man more 
ruthlessly cruel than the late Mr. Rush— 
more unredeemably wicked than Mr. Man- 
ning—more false and dishonest than any 
ruffian described in the Newgate Calendar. 
Yet, see what happens to us in our love of 
the good old times! Oh! we are a genera- 
tion of snobs, and glory in our shame ! 

In a good old age the Knight of the Scawr 
died. He was childless. His great estates 
were scrambled for by the powerful men of 
the day, and fell into many hands. A hun- 
dred years after his death—in sixteen 
hundred and seventy-five—the Black Scawr 
Tower and its original domain had been 
greatly modernised. A dwelling-house of 
modest proportions was added to it; and as 
woods had been planted round it, and roads 
had been made, connecting it with other 
parts of the country, and coal had been found 
on the estate, the proprietor—the third in 
descent from the person who had bought it 


the lands for little. A hundred years of 
national progress, and the increase of wealth 
and population, had done the rest. 

Family pride grows by degrees. Brown 
the first remembered his origin, and attended 
to the business of his farm. Brown the 
second looked back on fifty years’ possession 
in his family, and began to ‘imagine that by 
some intermarriage of ancestors four or five 
generations back, he was connected with the 
old line of the Knights of the Scawr Tower ; 
and Brown the third felt no doubt upon the 
subject,—sealed with a seal impressed with 
Sir Reinhold’s arms, and talked with ill-dis- 
guised gratification of the Tragedy of the 
Scawr, and the death of one of his female 
ancestors by being flung out of a window of 
the castle into the river below. In another 
hundred: years—in seventeen hundred and 
seventy-five—still further improvements had 
taken place in the land. A town had sprang 
up ona part of the estate; the houses ha 
been doubled in size, and the old tower was 
still left at one side of the mansion, as a sort 
of sentinel to keep off modern times. 

The Browns had gone to the dogs by 
gambling and extravagance. A Smith, from 
India, had bought the estate. He spoke of | 
rupees and pagodas, and had narrowly 
escaped being put into the Black-hole of 
Calcutta. Smith the second stood for the 
county, on the Tory side, and said the country 
was ruined by the increase of the mercantile 
interest. The son of Smith the second took 
higher ground still, and was heart-broken to 
perceive that the old territorial aristocracy 
were getting mixed up with a set of low 
fellows, who came from no one knew where, 
and brow-beat the men who had succeeded 
to their estates in a direct line from the time 
of Bruce and Wallace. Jones, an ironmaster, 
from Wales, who had risen from the anvil 
and hammer to great wealth, during the 
American War, married the heiress of the 
Smiths. The old house was deserted. A 
splendid Grecian hall was built near the 
remains of the ancient monastery. The Scawr 
Tower was kept in repair (as a ruin), and the 
country for miles and miles drained, planted, 
feneed, manured, and beautified,—till, ten 
years ago, the grandson of the original Jones, 
who had put an h in his name, and claimed 
to be descended from Slewellgr, was created 
Sir Arthur Johnes Ranald, Baronet, of Speith 
and Seawr. The “Ranald” he had assumed 
by special permission, as lineal descendant— 
through Smith, through Brown—of Sir Rein- 
hold of the Scawr, Knight, temp. Jac. V,, 
who married the heiress of Sir Torquil of the 
Scawr,—deceased fifteen hundred and thirty- 
four.—Will anybody, in two thousand one 
hundred and fifty, trace his descent from 
Thurtell ? 
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